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WHAT THE DIALOGUE ISN’T | Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M.Contv. 


SEMINARIES FOR REVOLUTIONARIES | James R. Roberts 


THE PASTORAL YEAR: ' ae ee — 
\ PROGRESS REPORT | Columkille Regan, C.P. 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE | Florian Ruskamp, O.F.M.Cap. 





St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 


BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 
Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 
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No. 2709 Bronze Romanesque 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, No. 2739 Diehl! Design 
, Spun Bronze 24 36° 
Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, : 
Four spun up-lights 
Silver, Gold and combinations thereof. tis: rakohaal cilaus 


We can design fixtures especially 
for your church or work to 
your designs and specifications. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 











No. 2704 
Colonial Portico, 24” x 36” 


No. 2742 
Walnut and Bronze 





No. 2740 
Bronze Cast Grape Band 














Consider These Facts About— 


CHURCH SUPPORT 
—and The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


During the forty years that we have been assembling funds for 
Catholic appeals, it has been clearly established that ‘The Fair 
Share’ Plan is the best plan yet developed to encourage and in- 
crease Catholics’ financial support of their Church, its parishes 
and institutions. 


e THE RECORD OF ACCEPTANCE 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan, a thoroughly time-tested design, has been suc- 
cessfully employed in thousands of Catholic financial campaigns since 
1921. ‘There has never been an instance in which the ‘Fair Share’ princi- 
ple was not acceptable to the Clergy, Committees and Parishioners. We 
believe there is no other fund-raising method or plan that even ap- 
proaches this record of acceptance. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan has never 
failed to produce good-will for the campaign and its Clergy and Lay lead- 
ership. 


e THE PRINCIPLES OF ‘FAIR SHARE’ 


A ‘Fair Share’ campaign is based upon education—the one quality 
which will sustain a congregation’s Church support when all else fails. 
When the people understand how the financial needs of their parish, dio- 
cese or institution relate to their own individual giving based upon the 
‘Fair Share’ principle, they will give generously out of love of God and 
loyalty to their Church. They will give their ‘Fair Share’ because they 
will appreciate the effort being made to establish more equitable giving, 
and because ‘Fair Share’ specifically takes into accouut family responsi- 
bilities, number of dependents, illness, etc., in relation to income; and is 
not based upon the assessment of one of several set amounts or upon giving 
an arbitrary percentage of income. Many parishioners resent being as- 
sessed an arbitrary percentage because it seems to be a “‘demand”’ and 
fails to take into account the factors which actually dominate their finan- 
cial situation. 


For more information about The ‘Fair Share’ Plan and its ap- 
plication to capital fund and increased income appeals, write or 
call us collect. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION FAIR bi 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 
314 EAST 51stST. KANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI 


Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 Nights & Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
Now In Our 39th Year 
*Trademerk Registered—Canada *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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Americas Finest 'ASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 
(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 


No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 


No. A955 
Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 
No. A938 


All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 

















Jb Kowte ob HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO: 6, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone F 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 


Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 
(F) The House Cassock has Cape 


attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


— 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
36 inches wide 


No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. : 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with ‘richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
i a an ah ie $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
(sho ded bese bhe eae ceers $45.00 
(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” 
INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
EE Oe $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. 
INR IA ear ee tn ue $13.25 


(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design $35.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top... .. $29.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 





Linen Altar Cloths 


When ordering linen Altar Cloths, 








ALTAR LINENS 
Fl F2* 
Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 


Amice ...... $1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 
Corporal . .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
Purificator .65 6.60 .70 7.20 
ere 65 6.60 -70 7.20 
Finger Towel  .50 4.80 A 5.40 
Stole Collar. 35 3.60 .40 4.20 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 


(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
cttitvhint anne deawa ane $24.50 


(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 


low. Please state color desired. 

EO Ne a NRE, 58 $21.00 
No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 
D cececn is'gs rxis Eee AE Cite eee $16.50 








specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 


front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 


Maximum width 32 inches 


(G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. 
(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. 
(I) No. F9 Altar Cloth. 
(J) No. F8 Altar Cloth. 
(K) No. F20 Altar Cloth. 


Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 


Jo Mouse g! HANSEN, 


including front drop. 


weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





_23.NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHIGAGO 6, 1 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








Altar Boys \MPLETE OUTVITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 


MATERIAL — HANSEN’S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'S Cas- SPC TN oer cassock is care 
are made of extra strong serviceable socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected er re the HANSEN 
two ps! fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grac: our positive monev-back auarantee 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-on. 





{ 





No. Biz ZIP- ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Ba ih No. Bil BUTTONLESS BELT - ON 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar id belt front 
front that will not pull off. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 





Write for our 





















Complete Catalogue 
‘ 10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 


Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 


8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs 48 in 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
e Yrs 60 in 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 































ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 





Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


he Mouse. HANSEN [a D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO, FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8790 


A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each......... ..~ ee 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each.............. $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
RI sank Sea chet Gis Ear aa. Scie: ol dh dtd ol dk bene ee $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 
I i gir dig on ee ee wh price alan ih wad ica $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each ae $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (ot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
See EE Fe Ge he I Bg oboe hichiiins creaiwduess coals $4.25 

C No. B71. Altor Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 15 ep 24 inch. Each...... 2... 0c. ccc ceca $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
I aw areca en Ala aie a ae $3.50 


D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
es ee ee SO Oe 2 cn cane winw ee ncece pneu went $8.75 


E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 
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CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Objects to Weyl-Coogan 
Estimate of Castro 


EDITORS: 

I would like to comment on Father 
Coogan’s letter in the February HPR. 
It has been denied by a number of ex- 
perienced observers that Castro’s gov- 
ernment is either Moscow or Communist 
dominated. It is definitely a socialistic 
government which has _ completely 
changed the social and economic life of 
Cuba. If you recall, Castro came to 
this country seeking help for his pro- 
gram in the early days of the revolution 
and we gave him little encouragement. 
That does not appear to be the action 
of a Moscow puppet. Recently, the 
Cuban government has openly signified 
a desire to work cooperatively with the 
U.S. We literally drove Castro into the 
arms of Russia and China. He had to 
seek help somewhere for his extensive 
reforms. I would like to know why 
Father Coogan at no time mentions the 
conditions that brought about the rev- 
olution. Battista comes close to rank- 
ing with Hitler as a modern, ruthless 
tyrant. He killed 20,000 Cubans (equal, 
proportionately, to all the U.S. losses in 
two World Wars) whom he feared were 
actual or potential political enemies. 
His government was a model of planned 
corruption in which bribery and col- 
lusion with large landholding and in- 
dustrial firms kept the Cuban peasant 
in a deplorable state. Little was done 
in the way of education, medicine, living 
wages or housing for the lower classes. 
One school was built in Havana in fifty 
vears. Ambassadors Gardner and 
Smith earned the everlasting hatred of 
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the U.S. by the Cuban people for their 
failure to see the exploitation of Cuba 
by Battista and their support of the 
latter. 

Since Castro took over there have 
been hundreds of schools, hospitals and 
rest homes built. New industries have 
been started and agrarian reform has 
taken the farmer off the one-crop econ- 
omy. For the first time thousands of 
the peasant class have found decent 
homes, with toilets, in the new housing 
that Castro has built. 

To merely sit back and ery ‘“Commu- 
nist” at revolutionists such as Castro 
isn’t enough. A man living in squalor 
and poverty and without help will take 
help from any source, whether it be 
Communistie or Capitalistic. If we are 
not going to do anything to help the un- 
fortunate peoples of Latin America, 
then some other group will. Watch 
Panama. I saw a report on that pov- 
erty stricken country in which a won- 
derful Jesuit priest told America that 
his people must get immediate help or 
there will be bloodshed. Castro broad- 
casts to Panama regularly, inciting the 
people to thoughts of overturning their 
feudalistie economy, much of it dom- 
inated by American business interests. 

It seems to me that our hysterical 
fear of Communism has distorted our 
thinking. Hitler used this scare of Com- 
munism to rise to power in Germany. 
He turned out to be the most blood- 
thirsty beast in the history of man, 
slaughtering literally millions of people, 
solely because of their ethnic or religious 
origin. There is no danger of Commu- 
nism when people have jobs, security, 











Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 


staff, eminently qualified by background and 


experience, will make your wish of today be- 


come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 
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Protect your church 
against fire with 
Grinnell Sprinklers 


Every day there are at least 10 fires in 
churches in this country! More than half 
of these blazes result in total destruction. 


Grinnell Sprinklers can save your 
church from disaster by fire! 

Statistics prove it! Since 1897, 84.6% of 
fires that broke out in sprinklered churches 
were immediately extinguished. In the 
remaining 15.6%, sprinklers kept flames 
from spreading until firemen arrived. 

Grinnell Sprinkler Systems are prefabri- 
cated, whenever possible then quickly 
installed by expert crews with little or no 
inconvenience to churchgoers. Grinnell 
Sprinklers can save insurance dollars, too. 
This helps pay installation costs! 





Learn how Grinnell Sprinklers can pro- 
tect your church. Write Grinnell Company, 
Providence |, R. I. Contracting Offices in 
Principal Cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
FIRE PROTECTION 
SINCE 1878 
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decent homes and educational oppor- 
tunities. It is up to us to go into the 
underprivileged countries and _ assist 
them in achieving these goals. If we 
don’t, the Communists or someone else 
will. 

WILLIAM Moors, O.P. 
St. John Vianney High School 
Los Angeles 36, California 


Editors’ note: Father John E. 
Coogan, S.J., warmly recommended 
Nathaniel Weyl’s Red Star over Cuba 
in his February letter to this depart- 
ment. Because Father Moore’s letter 
is really a criticism of the charges 
made in that book, we asked its author 
to comment on Father Moore’s letter. 
His reply follows. 


Mr. Weyl Replies 


E-pITORS: 

Father Moore’s letter is erroneous in 
virtually all of its assertions and con- 
tains a wholly inaccurate appraisal of 
the Castro regime. Its reasoning is 
parallel to the propaganda issued by the 
Castro government and the so-called 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee, which 
was financed surreptitiously by money 
provided by the Red dictatorship of 
Cuba. 

Let me discuss Father Moore’s asser- 
tions in detail. He states that when 
Castro came to this country seeking 
help “we him little encourage- 
ment” and adds “That does not appear 
to be the action of a Moscow puppet.” 
The fact of the matter is that when 
Castro came to the U.S. in the spring of 
1959, the U.S. had prepared far-reach- 
ing plans for economic aid to his gov- 
ernment through the International 
Monetary Fund and other agencies. 
This was pointed out in June, 1960, by 
Justro Carrillo Hernandez, formerly 
President of Cuba’s Economie Develop- 
ment Bank and one of the most impor- 
tant of the Castro officials who defected 


gave 
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New Catholic high school and convent features Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling. 


How Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
saved this school almost $10,000 
and six weeks’ construction time 


his new Catholic high school and convent in 

Indianapolis will have a three-hour beam pro- 
tection rating to meet Indiana’s fire code require- 
ments. 

To earn this rating, the architect, Charles M. 
Brown of Indianapolis, selected ceilings of Arm- 
strong Acoustical Fire Guard—thereby obtaining 
in a single operation both rated fire protection plus 
the desired acoustical treatment. 

This combination offered a considerable saving, 
since most ceiling systems require several installa- 
tion steps to obtain both rated fire protection and 
acoustical treatment. In fact, the use of Acoustical 
Fire Guard actually cut costs by 28¢ a square foot 
from the construction method originally consid- 
ered. Since 35,000 square feet were specified, the 
saving amounts to almost $10,000. 


In addition, six weeks’ construction time was 
saved. This is because the installation of Acous- 
tical Fire Guard is a completely dry operation. 
Since there is no waiting for wet work to dry, other 
trades can be on the job at the same time as the 
acoustical contractor. Therefore, Fire Guard helps 
meet those school construction deadlines. 

The general contractor was F. A. Wilhelm Co., 
and the acoustical contractor, Commercial Floor 
Covering & Acoustics Company, Inc., both of 
Indianapolis. 

To learn more about Armstrong Acoustical Fire 
Guard, call your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor 
(he’s in the Yellow Pages under “Acoustical Ceil- 
ings”), your nearest Armstrong District Office, or 
write to Armstrong Cork Company, 4203 Roselle 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Aymstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 


~I 
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from Communist Cuba. Castro scut- 
tled the American aid plan for Cuba 
and, according to Carrillo, “Cuba was 
sold to the Russian Communists for 
rubles.” 

It is also incorrect to say that Com- 
munist governments never beg for 
American dollars. As everyone knows, 
Communist Poland and Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia have gladly accepted millions of 
dollars of American aid which they have 
used to advance the communization of 
their countries. 

Father Moore states that “Battista 
comes close to ranking with Hitler as a 
modern, ruthless tyrant. He killed 20,- 
000 Cubans Before characteriz- 
ing an historic figure, it is advisable to 
know enough about him to be able to 
Batista was 
He was 


spell his name correctly. 
a cheap politician and a crook. 


not a sadist or monster. To the extent 
that he had any principles, he seems 
to have been something of a leftist who 
ruled through the trade unions. It is 
just silly to compare him to Hitler. 

I have talked to dozens of Cuban ex- 
iles and I never met one who wants 
Batista back. The issue of Batista is 
simply a red herring. The theory that 
the Cuban Revolution was caused by 
Batista’s disregard for the interests of 
the Cuban masses is patently false, but 
this does not prevent the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee from reiterating it in- 
cessantly, perhaps on the theory that a 
falsehood, if repeated enough, will be 
believed. 

The letter of Father Moore repeats 
the assertions disseminated by the Cas- 
tro propaganda machine that previous 


to the Cuban Revolution “Little was 





A Book Review 


Basic SpirRITUAL MEANS. 


and steadily acquiring virtue. ... 


October, 1960. 





By Philip E. Dion, C.M. 
Inc., New York City), pp. 255. Cloth $4.50. 


Father Dion’s book is more than a mere textbook on the Basic Spiritual 
Means of arriving at perfection; it is a stimulating challenge to utilize these 
means as one climbs the proposed ascent toward holiness. It is a new, 
fresh consideration of mental prayer, particular examen, the transcendent 
virtues of obedience, humility and abandonment, weekly confession, and 
practical devotion to our Blessed Mother—a presentation alive and moving 
because of the author’s easy, graceful style, with its foreeful figures of 
speech, apt analogies, and rich vocabulary. 
for the necessity of sufficient motivation for efficaciously eradicating vice 


Basic Spiritual Means will be welcome in novitiates and juniorates. Well 
may it be read with profit by all religious, since, as Father Dion promises 
in his preface, it not only makes them aware of the achievability of the 
heights, but also challenges them to scale them (p. 


(Joseph F. Wagner, 


It is a convincing argument 


10.—Sponsa Regis, 
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* ...a new Lightweight 
N Garment for comfort 
in Hot Weather! 


OF DACRON-POLYESTER 65% 
COTTON 35% 


Washes beautifully, drip dry, 
little or no ironing! 


$9 39 


Roman Style 


CASSOCKS ARE AVAILABLE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES. . . 
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R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR TOOMEY DEALER (Religious 
Supply Houses) THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES & CANADA 
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Designers and Builders 
of 


CHURCH | 


FURNITURE 


For 75 YEARS 








Altars Pews 
Choir Stalls 
Confessionals 

Pulpits Railings 

Sanctuary Furniture 

Sacristy Furniture 
Etc. 


Our Department of Planning and 
Designing is at the command of 
you and your architect to cooper- 
ate and be of every possible serv- 
ice in securing of suitable furni- 
ture which will be complimentary 
to your church interior and a 
lasting memorial to your wise 
selection. 


The Josephinum 
Church Furniture Co. 


Main Office and Studio: 
360 Merritt St., Columbus, Ohio 
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done in the way of education, medicine, 
living wages or housing for the lower 
classes.” It is rather discouraging to 
find educated professional men, no 
doubt unwittingly, reiterating the lies 
spread by a totalitarian dictatorship. 
We had excellent information on the 
state of Cuba before Fidel Castro seized 
it. Thus the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in its 
Report on Cuba in 1951 stated that 
“living levels of the farmers, agricul- 
tural laborers, industrial workers, store- 
keepers, and others are higher all along 
the line than for corresponding groups 
in other tropical countries and in nearly 
all other Latin American countries.” 
By 1956, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reported “Cuban national income 
has reached levels which give the Cuban 
people one of the highest standards of 
living in Latin America.” Between 
1950 and mid-1958, Cuban national in- 
come rose 22 per cent. Nor was this 
monopolized by the rich as the pro- 
Castro propagandists assert. Between 
1946 and 1954, the share of Cuban na- 
tional income going to employees rose 
from about 56 per cent to about 65 per 
cent, and in 1958 there were further in- 
creases in real wages. In 1956 the Com- 
merece Department reported that “Cuba 
enjoys a high level of public 
health . ” Under Batista, according 
to Ernst Schwarz, Executive Secretary 
of the Committee on Latin American 
Affairs of the CIO, “The Cuban Con- 
federation of Labor has enabled the 
Cuban workers to set an example to 
others of what can be achieved by labor 
unity and strength.” 

Father Moore’s entire thesis that 
Castro’s Revolution was a_ protest 
against intolerable poverty and oppres- 
sion is refuted by readily ascertained 
facts issued by impartial and respon- 
sible agencies and institutions. The 
claims that he makes concerning the 
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enormous construction activities under 
Castro are, I believe, exaggerated. It 
is difficult for an impartial observer to 
judge this, since the Castro dictator- 
ship, for the first time in recent Cuban 
history, has refused to supply the 
United Nations with basic statistics. 
It is true that a considerable number 
of Americans have gone to Cuba, have 
seen the Potemkin villages of the dic- 
tatorship, and have come back with 
glowing reports. These reports are 
generally at variance with the state- 
ments of objective and_ responsible 
American correspondents. Most of the 
Americans who wanted to go to Cuba, 
at a time when Castro was _ hurling 
every insult and epithet against their 
Government and their country and was 
doing everything in his power to de- 
stroy the position of the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere, were, I am 
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happy to say, not representative of the 
people of the U.S. And as for the re- 
ports of these eyewitnesses, it is worth 
remembering that there were also 
Americans who went to Nazi Germany 
and were blind to the concentration 
camps and other outrages of that re- 
gime and returned to their country to 
praise the Third Reich. Distinguished 
intellectuals went on conducted tours of 
the Soviet Union during the 1930’s and 
returned to write books about the de- 
veloping workers’ paradise. They did 
not see the famine, concentration camps, 
or the uprooted millions because they 
did not wish to see them. 

Let us leave the field of bare, un- 
substantiated assertions and get down 
to cold facts. In 1957 workers in the 
Cuban sugar mills averaged $4.75 a day, 
were paid in cash, not scrip, and worked 


an eight-hour day. Today, these same 
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workers average 2.50 pesos, with the 
peso worth about 20 cents. They work 
from eleven to twelve hours; they are 
paid in scrip redeemable at the so-called 
people’s stores, and from these meager 
wages they are forced to make ‘“volun- 
tary” contributions and to do “volun- 
tary” labor for the dictatorship. Is it 
any wonder that some of the militia 
who were dragooned by Castro to fight 
in the Esecambray against the Cuban 
Freedom Fighters collapsed because of 
insufficient food? 

I shall ignore Father Moore’s arbi- 
trary statements that Castro is not a 
Communist since I have proved that he 
is elsewhere in great detail and since I 
hardly think that the American public 
will consider Father better 
judge of this matter than the President 
of the United States. Nor is his ob- 
about Hitler deserving of 
very much comment. the fact 
that Hitler was a moral monster who 
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opposed Communism because he saw 
that its destruction necessary if 
the Nazis were to rule the world, it does 
not logically follow that we 
should be pro-Communist or that our 
fear of Communism is hysterical. 

In concluding, let me point out that 
I am astonished at Father Moore’s fail- 
ure to the situation of the 
Catholie Church in contemporary Cuba. 
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graves. Diario De La Marina in Exile 
for March 11, 1961, publishes a letter 
from a Cuban nun under the title “We 
Are Living Hours of Agony.” She tells 
of how the crowds are incited to shout 
“dirty priest” at Catholic Fathers and 
to demand that they be put against the 
wall and shot. She writes of the mobs 
at Castro meetings which shout, “Fidel, 
if the priests don’t want to cut cane, 
send them back to Spain—Paredon (i.e., 
to the wall).” She tells how the re- 
ligious schools are being destroyed and 
Communist indoctrination substituted; 
how the Cuban family is being de- 
stroyed and adds: “Unemployment, 
hunger and poverty are reaching their 
climax.” 

I have noted that many intellectuals 
and not a few clergymen have sought to 


defend the Castro regime. This de- 
fense is almost invariably based on a 
falsification of history and an exaggera- 
tion of the material accomplishments 
of the dictatorship. Yet it is intellec- 
tuals who should be concerned with 
spiritual values and with the things of 
the mind; it is they who should pro- 
test against the destruction of free in- 
quiry, of academic freedom and of free- 
dom of speech and of the press. Corre- 
spondingly, one would think that the 
clergy, more than any other group in 
the social order, would be concerned 
with the destruction of the family, the 
home, religious worship and man’s be- 
lief in God. 


NATHANIEL WryYL 
Washington, D.C. 
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Seminaries 


for Revolutionaries 


Geoncis is a fabled country of 


Transcaucasia, reputed to be the land 
of Japheth, son of Noah, as well as the 
place where the bold Prometheus was 
bound. Alexander the Great is sup- 
posed to have built a bridge over its 
Kura river which runs through Tiflis, 
and an ancient stone bridge is today 
pointed out as being that very one. 
Christianity was brought from Antioch 
to this crossroads kingdom in the fourth 
century and soon flourished there, en- 
abling the Georgian Church to become 
a separate province, 1.e., independent of 
the mother chureh in 601. It is a land 
of noble churches in which skillful 
blending of Persian, Byzantine, and 
Armenian styles of the ninth and tenth 
centuries attest to its assimilation of 
foreign influences. -In 1801 Georgia, 
mortally beset by Persian forces, “ex- 
pired into the arms of Russia,” its re- 
current defender, and so became a 
Russian province. When Rev. Adrian 
Fortescue, writing in 1911, called this 
fate “the greatest misfortune that can 
happen to any nation,” he referred to 
that particular taetie of Russifieation 
that incorporated the venerable Geor- 
gian Chureh into the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Georgian language and liturgy 


I. By JAMES R. ROBERTS, S.T.L. 


were sacrificed to aggrandize a chureh 
five centuries younger but which could 
guarantee subjects faithful to the Czar. 








While taking his theological course at 
the Pontifical Athenaeum Angelicum im 
Rome, Father Roberts studied Russian 
Communism under the famed Prof. Igino 
Giordani of the International University 
of Social Studies. Father Roberts was a 
founder and editor of Holy Russia, a 
semi-scholarly review devoted to the cul- 
ture and religious traditions of Russva. 

On his return to the US., the author be- 
came pastor of a Negro mission in Mon- 
roe, N.C., and later worked in British 
Columbia, Canada, as chaplain to a 
Catholic Seaman’s Club. Currently, 
Father Roberts is back in Rome for ad- 
vanced studies. He concludes his two- 
part serics in HPR’s June issue. 





Tiflis, “the Magnificent,” capital of 
Georgia, is still in many ways a mag- 
nificent city especially to the eye of a 
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visiting foreigner who is quickly in- 
trigued by this ancient city, the door- 
step of both Asia and Europe. The city 
of some 290,000 inhabitants teems with 
the colorful folk of many cultures: 
Persians, Armenians, Tarters, and 
Kirghiz—besides the native Georgians 
who form a minority even here in their 
own capital. From the European sec- 
tion of the city and from the Asiatic 
quarters of bazaars and market places 
it seems that toward evening the entire 
population saunters forth according to 
custom to enjoy the cool of evening. 
The streets, remarkable for their lines 
of plane trees, or sycamores, are glutted 
with the crowds whose overflow meets 
in the main thoroughfare, the Golo- 
vinsky Prospect. Indeed, such roots 
have these national cultures in this 
country that the tourist is shaken to 
find that Russian is often not even 
understood here. 


THE FORGING OF STALIN, 
“MAN OF STEEL” 


Around the turn of the century Tiflis 


boasted 150,000 inhabitants among 
whom there labored, true to those 
troubled times, the adherents of several 
radical political movements. The 
Georgian Social Democratic Party, 


founded in 1900, was the most radical 
of these, and within its ranks Joseph 
Djugashvili stood out as one of the most 
daring in his subservience to the cause. 
This apparently undistinguished ex- 
seminarian was there laying the solid 
foundation of his career as a_ profes- 
sional revolutionary—a career that was 
to terrorize world. 
Joseph Djugashvili was being tempered 


Russia and the 


into Joseph Stalin, the “man of steel.” 

It is interesting to ask what forces 
could have combined to lead this pro- 
uncultivated (who 
could not speak Russian without a dis- 
tinct accent) to become the eventual 


vincial, Georgian 


J 
or 
—_ 


autocrat of one-sixth of the globe. 
Much thought has been given to this 
question, but not all of it well directed. 
First of all, we may safely say that 
Stalin’s early revolutionary activities 
were not spent in the cause of Georgian 
nationalism. ‘That nation, it is true, 
was not yet a century under Russian 
rule and a fight for freedom would have 
been understandable, even noble, but 
there was no such notable movement on 
the part of the people. Stalin himself 
was to write in later years that there 
Was no serious anti-Russian nationalism 
in his homeland primarily because there 
were “no Russian landlords or Russian 
big bourgeoisie to supply the fuel for 
such nationalism among the masses.””! 
Nor was his revolutionary ardor en- 
flamed principally by the poor condition 
of his parents. That this had something 
to do with his dedication to the revolu- 
tion we do not doubt, for he himself 
confesses that he became a Marxist be- 
cause of his working family background 
where, he says, “I could hear the 
murmurs of revolt among the people 
who lived at the social level of my 
But he states that although 
“my parents were uneducated people 
they did not treat me badly by 


parents.’ 


any means.’ His home was no hotbed 


of or for Marxism. We may safely look 


upon him, then, as a_ revolutionist 
against Czarist absolutism and repres- 
sion whose rebellious flame was ignited 
by the particular manifestation of that 
absolutism and repression with which 
he, as an individual, came most. per- 
oppressive 


sonally in contact: the 


regime of the seminary. The explana- 
tion of his seditious beginnings we find 


in his own words: 


*Stalin’s Kampf, collection of his writings 
and statements, edited by M. R. Werner, 
Howell, Soskin & Co., New York, 1940 p. 182. 

* Fbad., p. 5. 
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In protest against the humiliating 
regime (i.e., of the theological semi- 
nary) and the Jesuitical (sic) meth- 
ods that prevailed in the seminary, I 
was ready to become, and eventually 
did become, a revolutionary, a be- 
liever in Marxism as the only genu- 
inely revolutionary doctrine.* 


STALIN GIVES “CREDIT” 
TO SEMINARY LIFE 


Most people know that Stalin passed 
some years in a seminary, but knowl- 
edge often stops there, with possibly a 
reflection on how curious a contrast was 
lis early training with the remainder of 
his life. However, Stalin himself does 
not treat this episode as a mere (and 
meaningless) trick of fate. He clearly 
credits his revolutionary activities to 
the effect of those years. Many writers 
have been more or less unwilling to rec- 
ognize the importance of this avowal, 
although Stalin himself stresses it. 
They hesitate, first of all, no doubt, be- 
cause some of the revolutionary tales 
glorifying Stalin which are connected 
with this and other early periods are 
evidently part of the fabricated legends 
used to create the Stalin myth; see- 
ondly, in my opinion, they hesitate be- 
eause accurate knowledge of the gen- 
eral state of contemporary Russian 
seminaries and of revolutionary ac- 
tivities in these seminaries has not been 
sufficiently explored. Such an explora- 
tion will be the burden of this article. 

Others may be prone to reject the 
substantial truth of Stalin’s statements 
on his seminary and its effects on his 
life as the simple anti-religious ranting 
of an arch-atheist. This is an a priori 
position unacceptable merely as such. 
It may be further pointed out that 
Stalin was not so much an “intellectual” 
atheist or a drawing-room philosopher 
like any number of his revolutionary 


‘Ibid. 


antecedents, especially among the Jews. 
Classic types like Martov, the “stoop- 
shouldered Jewish intellectual, with the 
thin ascetic face, the unkempt curly 
hair and pointed beard, the slightly 
soiled and misty glasses through which 
shone the dreamer’s eyes of a ghetto 
seer” were worlds removed from the 
crafty comrade, Stalin. He was pre- 
eminently a man of action, a “practical” 
atheist, so that we should give proper 
attention to those practical facts in his 
life that made him the convinced atheist 
he was. To help the reader grasp the 
full impact of Stalin’s thought we print 
two quotations of his, successively, 
dividing them according to thought. 
Italics indicate his references to the 
seminary. 


I became a Marxist thanks, so to 
speak, to my social position—my 
father was a worker in a shoe factory 
and my mother was also a working 
woman—but also because I could 
hear the murmurs of revolt among 
the people who lived at the social 
level of my parents. Finally on ac- 
count of the rigorous intolerance and 
Jesuitical discipline so cruelly crush- 
ing me in the Orthodox seminary 
where I passed some years. The at- 
mosphere in which I lived was sat- 
urated with hatred against Tsarist 
oppression, and I threw myself with 
all my heart into revolutionary ac- 
tivity (From the objective and 
critical biography, Stalin, by Boris 
Souvarine, American edition p. 16, 
quoted in Stalin’s Kampf, p. 5). 


My parents were uneducated people, 
but they did not treat me badly by 
any means. It was different in the 
theological seminary of which I was 
then a student. In protest against 
the humiliating regime and the Jesu- 
itical methods that prevailed in the 
seminary, I was ready to become and 
eventually did become a revolution- 
ary, a believer in Marxism as the only 
genuinely revolutionary doctrine... . 
(The seminary superiors) are me- 
thodical and persevering in_ their 
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work. But the basis of all their 


methods is spying, prying, peering 
into people’s souls, to subject them to 
petty torment. What is there good 
in that? For instance, the spying in 
the boarding house. At nine o'clock 
the bell rings for morning tea, we go 
to the dining hall, and when we return 
we find that a search has been made 
and all our boxes have been turned 
inside out. What is there good in 
that? (From Stalin’s interview with 
Emil Ludwig, December 13, 1931. 
Quoted in Stalin’s Kampf, pp. 5,6). 


MARXISM: 
STALIN’S NEW BIBLE 


As everyone knows, the versatile 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus can be 
found in many surprising places on our 
globe going about their labors “for the 
greater glory of God.” It would, how- 
ever, really be asking too much to ex- 
pect to find them plotting the theologi- 
al course of a Russian Orthodox semi- 
nary! No, Stalin was using the term 
“Jesuitical” in the sense that detractors 
of the Society have succeeded in estab- 
lishing as crafty, intriguing, intolerant. 

The reader will notice that in each 
quotation by far the larger section is 
the latter in which Stalin petulantly 
dwells in detail on the rigors of his 
seminary days as a prime cause lead- 
ing him to channel his forces into revo- 
lutionary work. It is understandable 
that these vivid personal experiences of 
his adolescent years could well have 
moved him to action sooner than book- 
ish theories. It seems, then, that sem- 
inary life, an effective arm of the Czar, 
left him “ready to become . . 
lutionary.” The fact that he recalls 
the influence of these years and so ac- 
curately as late as 1931 gives us to 
understand that his ecclesiastical train- 
ing helped determine his future life more 
than has admitted. 
Once this stage, this fixing of aim, was 
reached, he sought a practical theoreti- 
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‘al guide for his revolutionary energies. 
To his judgment “Marxism” was “the 
only genuinely revolutionary doctrine.” 
This he set up as his newly found Bible 
and rule of life to which he was later 
to add the fruit of his own experience. 


GEORGIAN HERITAGE 
IN FORMATION OF STALIN 


However, to understand more fully 
his hatred of the severe seminary regime 
and what it stood for, we must know 
more both of his general and particular 
The important fact of 
birth and 


background. 
Stalin’s Georgian heritage 
can hardly be overemphasized. Joseph 
Djugashvili was born and raised in the 
Caucasus and, therefore, was endowed 
with a particular regional psychology 
consisting of certain traditions and was 
conditioned as well by peculiar social, 
cultural, and economie factors. For an 
honest appraisal of Stalin as a man and 
moral character these conditions, to- 
gether with his 
must be carefully evaluated. 
ample, it is of help for us to know that 


family background, 


For ex- 


the Caucasus was a country long used 
to revolutionary activities spawned by 
powerful subversive — organizations. 
Due to the known weakness of its police, 
together with a certain planned govern- 
mental toleration, open denunciations 
of the regime—which in Russia would 
have been punished by deportation to 
Siberia—often got by here with little 
notice. When the police finally did 
lock up a revolutionary in the fortress 
of Mtech, it 
in a few months he was free onee more 
and remained prudently out of sight. 
Brigandage flourished in Georgia. It 


frequently happened that 


almost assumed the proportions, one 
might say, of a national pastime and, 
as such, lost much of the aura of a 
crime in the mind of the people—some- 
what similar to the way a “reasonable” 
amount of moonshining is quite accept- 
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able in some of our southern States. 
In the Caucasus the abrek, or brigand, 
was looked upon with something of 
local pride. One of the most evil as- 
pects of Caucasian popular morality— 
but a sure guarantee against general 
anarchy—is the unwritten law of the 
“vendetta of blood,” a primitive form 
of penal justice practiced for offenses 
which, to the eye of an outsider, may 
seem almost harmless. This situation 
might be usefully compared to the tra- 
dition of vendetta notably in the island 
of Sicily which, if it were generally and 
successfully abolished at one stroke, 
would leave social anarchy in its wake, 
there being no possibility of a ready- 
made socio-moral force to take its place. 
Human blood, then, flows easily in the 
Caucasus, for as one of their proverbs 
has it: “It is a joy to shed blood.” 
This was part of Stalin’s patrimony. 


STALIN’S HOME LIFE 


His home life left much to be desired. 
His father, Vissarion, originally a peas- 
ant but later a shoemaker and factory 
hand, was known as a drunkard who 
just managed to make a meager living 
for himself and his family. He had the 
reputation of being a former abrek® 
who finally settled down at Tskinvali, 
having married a woman of the Ossetes, 
a people of generally very poor educa- 
tional opportunities. From Tskinvali 
he moved to Gori, a small town of about 
5,000, not far from Tiflis where his wife, 
Catherine, bore him his fourth child, 
Joseph Vissarionovich, on December 21, 
1879. Three other male children had 
died in childhood due, as we are told, to 
poverty and disease. It was a hard life, 
not unlike that of many other families 
there, but made even more of a cross on 
account of Vissarion’s heavy drinking. 


°Cf. G. Flesch, Stalin alla Luce della 
Psicologia Criminale (Casa FEditrice del Libro, 
Rome, 1942), p. 49. 


Mrs. Djugashvili, of peasant serf origin, 
was strong and worked hard during this 
period to supplement the family income, 
taking in washing and hiring herself out 
for housework by the day. At seven 
years of age, young Soso, as Joseph was 
familiarly called, contracted smallpox, 
the evident signs of which were to re- 
main with him always. At that age also 
he began to study the alphabet, learn- 
ing to read first in Georgian, then in 
Russian. In this connection it is of 
interest to mention that Stalin favored 
Georgian over Russian. It was in his 
native language that the familiar 
thoughts and impressions of his youth 
came to him throughout the years. 


STALIN’S FIRST SCHOOLING 


In the autumn of 1888, when Soso was 
nearly nine years old, he entered the 
local Church-controlled, four-grade ele- 
mentary school. Here Georgian was 
forbidden to be used as the language of 
instruction, since one practical effect of 
Czarist domination was the supremacy 
of the Russian language along with the 
Russian Church. Vissarion, his father, 
had plans for his son to follow in his 
footsteps as a shoemaker, but in this he 
was successfully opposed by his devout 
wife who, ambitious for her son, 
dreamed of seeing him one blessed day 
arrayed in the sacred priestly vest- 
ments, offering to God the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. Besides being a great 
dignity for such simple folk, the life of 
a priest was one of the few ways in 
which a non-Russian might advance in 
that region because, along with service 
to the Church, it was a career of service 
to the Russian state.® 


®* Bertram D. Wolfe. Three Who Made a 
Revolution (Boston, Beacon Press, 1955) p. 
110. Georgians of a higher class than Stalin 
often held important posts in the Tiflis Pro- 
vincial Government and in the Russian Army 
as Nikolaus Basseches notes in his work Stalin 
(Staples Press, London, 1952). 
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It took young Djugashvili six years 
to complete the four-year elementary 
course. The reason, we must surmise, 
was due either to sickness or to difficul- 
ties with the strange Russian language 
to which the Georgian tongue was not 
affiliated. In the meantime his father 
had died, leaving his eleven-year-old 
son and his mother in still more 
straitened circumstances. Therefore, 
in July, 1894, as he was nearing fifteen, 
Soso graduated “in the first category,” 
i.e., in the uppermost section of the 
class, as Stalin later assures us. Prep- 
arations were made to have him enter 
the Tiflis Theological Seminary as a 
candidate for the secular clergy. How 
his mother must have thrilled at the 
thought of her son going to study for the 
priesthood in the important capital city 
of Georgia, the city where the Czar’s 
Viceroy lived in regal splendor. Little 
could she have imagined that for her 
boy it was to be the beginning of a life 
of blackest crime, that three of the sons 
of the great Viceroy, grand dukes living 
in Tiflis when her son was a baby, would 
one day be murdered at the hands of 
Soso’s fellow revolutionaries.’ 


HE ENTERS THE SEMINARY 


Joseph Djugashvili had little to 
worry him when, that September, he 
appeared for the first time at the Tiflis 
Theological Seminary. He held a 
scholarship which, besides giving him 
free room and board, provided him with 
clothing and uniform as well. After 
the first shine wore off, however, he 
found that the studies were little to his 
liking, “dull, dogmatic, and repetitive,” 
as Wolfe describes them. The discipline 
was even a more formidable hurdle, re- 
minding one more of a spiritual bar- 
racks, with loyalty to God and the Czar 


7 Alexander, Grand Duke of Russia, Once a 
Grand Duke (Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 
1932). 
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(the order of precedence not being cer- 
tain) the overriding consideration in all 
things. Students were permitted off 
the premises only on Sunday afternoons, 
and then only for a brief walk. Sur- 
veillance (or what Stalin called being 
“spied upon”) was the order of the day. 
However, there were bright spots in the 
picture. Djugashvili could not avoid 
picking up some education in the estab- 
lishment where he first learned to ex- 
press himself with some adequacy in 
Russian. Associates of later life (one 
hesitates to use the word friends) and 
students of his speeches could notice the 
unvarnished ecclesiastical training be- 
traying itself in his utterances which 
often tended to the categorical and 
dryly dogmatic phraseology of the 
classic seminary textbook. 
in the applied sense, to the “Promised 
Land” and the “Holy of Holies’” were 
later to be found in his writings, and 
these remind one of the use of the word 
God in the conversation of the U.S.S.R.’s 
present rulers. 

It was when young Soso was fifteen— 
and therefore most likely during his 
very first year in the seminary—that 
(as Stalin later recounted) he made the 
acquaintance of “certain illegal groups 


teferences, 


of Russian Marxists” and_ entered 
into their discussions wholeheartedly. 
“These groups,’ he says, “exerted a 
great influence on me and instilled in 
me a taste for illegal Marxian litera- 
ture.”® Again in 1898, during his fourth 
year in the seminary, Stalin testifies 
that “for the first time the workers in 
the railway shops put me in charge of a 
club” where “I learned practical work” 
and where “I received my first baptism 
of fire in revolution.”’® <A year later, 
* Cf. Wolfe, op. cit., p. 411. 

® Stalin’s Kampf, p. 5. 

” Thid., pp. 3, 4. Iremashvili, Stalin’s fellow 


seminarian, tells of them sneaking out of the 
seminary at night to attend meetings. 


low 


the 
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on July 20, 1899, he left the seminary 
for good, as far as we know, expelled for 
engaging in revolutionary activity. 
From then on he was a Marxist activist, 
busy in indoctrinating groups of workers 
and assisting in the large Tiflis under- 
ground printing plant under the aus- 
pices of the Social Democratic Party. 
In 1901 he officially began his career as 
a professional revolutionary, having to 
flee from Tiflis where the police were 
rounding up all Social Democrats on the 
lists supplied by police spies. It is cer- 
tain that in 1905 he became an active 
supporter of the Bolshevik party as dis- 
tinguished from the mass of Georgians 
who then were Mensheviks. 


SHOCKING HISTORY 
EVOKES INCREDULITY 


This is the brief story of Stalin’s 
seminary years and of the two years 
immediately following his expulsion as 
pieced together from his own state- 
ments, critically examined, and from 
the testimony of those who knew him 
as well as from official records. It is 
not our intention to plead the absolute 
authenticity of any part of it outside of 
what reliable records tell us. To that 
end we have excluded the elaborations 
added by later Soviet hagiography to 
enhance these years. But then again, 
neither do we wish categorically to re- 


ject the personal testimony simply be- 


cause the sources, especially Stalin, may 
have been suspect on many another oc- 
casion. We must examine those state- 
ments in a sincere attempt to find what 
truth they may contain. 

In the first place, however, in order to 
clear the atmosphere, let us admit that, 
generally speaking, for theological stu- 
dents to be carrying on clandestine 
revolutionary activities is openly ri- 
diculous—a little too much to swallow. 
Nevertheless we err if we have in mind 
the kind of seminary to which we, here 


and now, are accustomed; Stalin was in 
a Russian-ruled seminary in Georgia at 
the turn of the century. Therefore we 
may rightly ask those who are skeptical] 
of his basie story what knowledge they 
have of those seminaries in particular. 
At least it is indicative of some funda- 
mental truth in Stalin’s statements that 
capable historians who mention this 
incident in his life accept it as substan- 
tially true. Among these we may men- 
tion, besides Wolfe, N. Baseches, Ettore 
Lo Gatto,!! Robert Pierce Casey,!* and 
Rev. Albert M. Ammann, S8.J.!° 


MURDER IN A SEMINARY 


To say that Stalin’s theological semi- 
nary had occasionally harbored students 
sympathetic to revolution is to be guilty 
of an understatement that amounts to 
euphemism. The place _ veritably 
seethed with would-be and actual revo- 
lutionists whose machinations some- 
times boiled over in bursts of violence. 
In 1873, six years before Stalin’s birth, 
several students had protested against 
the general contempt which the faculty 
showered upon the Georgian language 
and culture and were consequently dis- 
missed. ‘Twelve years later, in 1885, 
Sylvester Jibladze, a seminary student 
whom Stalin was later to recognize as 
one of his first Marxist teachers, struck 
the Rector who had just delivered a 
tirade against the Georgian national 
heritage before the student body. This 
act was greeted by a general applause 
which sufficed to have the seminary 


" Storia della Russia (G. C. Sansoni, Pub- 
lishers, Florence, 1946, p. 824). Stalin “had 
begun his practical revolutionary activity 
when he was still a student in the seminary.” 

® Religion in Russia (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1946, p. 62). “Stalin had been 
expelled from the theological seminary at 
Tiflis for liberal views.” 

* Art. “La politica ecclesiastica degli ultimi 
zar e lo scoppio della rivoluzione bolscevica 
del 1917,” p. 32, 33 in Il Christianesimo nell’ 
Unione Sovietica, editions of “La Civilt& 
Cattolica,” Rome, 1948, 
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closed in punishment. Jibladze was 
condemned to three years in a military 
disciplinary corps. During the next 
year, “in true Georgian fashion,” as 
Wolfe remarks, the Rector was stabbed 
to death and the seminary closed once 
more. The expelled students frequently 
continued their rebellious activities out- 
side the seminary walls where the State 
was far less likely to interfere. When 
young Djugashvili made his appearance 
at this troubled seminary, he found that 
the blood of the student “martyrs” had 
indeed borne the seed of revolutionary 
faith among his restive companions. 
Those who had suffered for the cause 
were their sainted heroes to be loyally 
admired, yes, and even imitated, cost 
what it may. 


CLERGY’S SOCIAL STATUS 


It becomes easier to understand such 
activities in this seminary when, in ad- 
dition to the factors already mentioned, 
we know that not all the students at- 
tending seminaries actually became 
priests or even intended to become 
priests. The married (secular) clergy 
in particular looked upon these schools 
as providential means of cheap school- 
ing for their sons. Seminary years were 
often utilized as preparation for en- 
trance into the universities after the 
required entrance examinations had 
been successfully passed. While the 
{ussian Theological Academies, “spirit- 
ual universities,” gave a fairly compre- 
hensive general education, the ordinary 
seminary left much to be desired in this 
field. Their curriculum did not equal 
that of the full-scale secondary schools 
since they did not qualify a student for 
into a university without 
This scholastic 


admission 
further examinations. 
inequality was a convenient measuring 
stick for the social inequality that di- 
vided the families whose sons were 
seminary trained from those who had 
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the benefits of the more enlightened at- 
mosphere of the real secondary schools. 
While an ambitious and capable non- 
ecclesiastic product of the seminary 
might hope to raise himself through 
business or one of the professions, the 
priestly graduate seemed destined to 
occupy permanently that middle state 
between his social betters and the lower 
classes, the educationally unwashed. 
His was a breed mixed between the in- 
telligentsia and the proletariat. 

We must not, out of ignorance, do the 
Russians the injustice to think this state 
of affairs peculiar to them alone. The 
position of churchmen has universally 
ebbed and flowed as a spiritual sign of 
the times. For one example, the noted 
Father Steuart, S.J. once wrote that as 
a boy he lived “with Catholies to whom 
all clergy, regular or secular, were social 
inferiors to whom a certain deference 
was of course due, but who were not 
treated at all as possibilities among 
their own cirele.” When we recall that 
the mass of the clergy in class-conscious 
tussia came, first of all, from the 
families of priests and then mainly from 
the lower middle class, the artisans and 
—to a lesser extent—from the peasants, 
this attitude then becomes more under- 
standable. However, this is by no 
means simply a regrettable but isolated 
phenomenon in Russian religious life 
since, as Stepnyak (Sergey Kravchin- 
ski, the terrorist) pointed out at that 
time, “the intensity of the religious feel- 
ings of a people can be judged in a 
practical way by the position held by 
the clergy.” With him we agree that 
“a strong, earnest religion means an in- 
fluential and respected clergy and vice 
versa. A general contempt for the 
clergy is incompatible with great zeal 
for the religion they profess.”!* To tell 


"The Russian Peasantry, Stepnyak (Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1888), p. 229 
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the truth, the deplorable situation was 
largely the planned work of govern- 
mental guidance of the Church. The 
State’s policy was to have the Church 
supply for its vast realm a special type 
of parish priest who would willingly 
bow before emperor as well as God. 
This desired prop of a God-sent Czar- 
dom must be close to the people, but not 
so close as to be tainted with the current 
heresy of liberalism in political thought. 
Russia’s parish priests were to be the 
spiritual bodyguard of the Czar. 


THE RUSSIAN SEMINARIES 


To understand fully the effect of 
Stalin’s seminary years on his revolu- 
tionary career, we cannot avoid delv- 
ing, if only briefly, into the general con- 
dition of Russian seminaries at that 
time, shortly before the fall of the Czar- 
dom. But first a little of their listori- 
cal geneology where we shall see the 
principle of heredity in function. 

To begin with, there were no theo- 
logical schools in the Russian Middle 
Ages. The training of the clergy was 
left to the personal initiative and super- 
Vision of a bishop or superior of a mon- 
astery. This, of course, hardly insured 
uniformity of standards and imperiled 
formation of an adequately trained 
clergy. Abuses were rampant in that 
early feudal society, so much so that 
Golubinsky, the renowned _ historian, 
stutes that before the invasion of the 
Tarter “Golden Horde” (around 1240) 
the lower Russian clergy, i.e., the parish 
clergy, held the same rank as servants. 
At times they were actually serfs pur- 
posely chosen for the priesthood by their 
greedy landowner masters who could 
then take to themselves the “profits” 
Which their slave-priests received from 
the exercise of the ministry." 


“A. Palmieri, OS.A., La Chiesa Russa, 
Florence, 1908, p. 325. 


The bishops during this period were 
appointed by the local princes and then 
consecrated by the metropolitan, him- 
self an appointee of Constantinople. 
In the meantime the Church fought as 
best it could (though not without 
blunders) for its just autonomy, but the 
struggle proved long and vicious. This 
is, we know, the perennial struggle of 
the Christian church, although in Russia 
it assumed—and still assumes—gigan- 
tic proportions. We must be careful to 
remember, when speaking of the defects 
of the early Russian clergy, that Russia 
had been converted to Christianity only 
at the close of the tenth century. Its 
mass conversion Was not a reasoned ac- 
ceptance of Christianity—few mass 
conversions are. In fact, in many cases 
it Was not even a free conversion, but 
rather an abrupt bending to the will of 
a sovereign, Vladimir I, who com- 
manded that his people receive Baptism 
as he had done. The icy waters of the 
Dnieper, Don and Volga could not 
easily wash the grime of paganism from 
the thousands of subjects who obedi- 
ently flocked to their banks. Russian 
peasant customs and, above all, Russian 
folklore for centuries to come were to 
bear more than ordinary evidence to 
The mujhik blessed 
himself and winked at his ancient gods. 

By 1764 there were twenty-six ec- 
clesiastical schools in Russia with 6,000 
pupils. In twenty years their number 
increased to 12,000 pupils, although in 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
there was in all Russia only one uni- 
versity, that of Moscow. In 1788 the 
major seminary of St. Petersburg was 
commissioned to train professors for the 
other diocesan seminaries and, in 1797, 
was raised to the rank of an academy, 
i.e., a school of higher theological 
studies. By 1809 there were three other 
academies in Russia, at Moscow, Kiev, 
and Kazan, while at this date there were 


her pagan past. 
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36 diocesan seminaries and 15 minor 
seminaries. Sixty years later their 
number had reached 51 major semi- 
naries and 189 minor seminaries. 

In 1900 the Russian Church counted 
65 dioceses with 65 diocesan and 40 
auxiliary bishops, 48,000 churches of 
which 37,000 were parochial; 45,000 
priests, 15,000 deacons and 44,000 lay 
readers served these churches. There 
existed 500 monasteries with 8,000 
monks and 7,000 novices (not to be 
identified exactly with novices in the 
Western Church), 300 convents with 
9,000 nuns and 29,000 novices. The 
clergy were trained in 185 minor semi- 
naries with 32,000 pupils, 58 major 
seminaries with 20,000 pupils and four 
academies with 1,000 students. These 
statistics remained constant up until the 
Revolution.'® The minor seminary 
course lasted four years; the major 
seminary studies, six years. However, 
after the fourth year of the major semi- 
nary, students not destined for the 
priesthood could acquire higher educa- 
tion in other specialized fields by pass- 
ing an examination equivalent to the 
baccalaureate. The last two years of 
the major seminary were given over to 
purely theological studies." 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIA: 
RULE OF NICHOLAS I 


After the disappointing reign of Alex- 
ander I (1801-1825), of interest mainly 
on account of Napoleon’s invasion of 


Russia, Czar Nicholas I took a tight 


hold on the reins of Russian government 
to counteract the liberalizing influences 
of the French Revolution. He took, as 


From A. P. Lopukhin, Jstoriia Khristian- 
skoi Tserkvi V XIX Veke, St. Petersburg, 
1901, cited by Serge Bolshakoff, Russian Non- 
conformity, Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1950, p. 157. 

“Art. “L’enseignment theologique supe- 
rieur dans la Russie du XI Xe siécle,” Arch- 
imandrite Cyprian Kern, Istina, no. 3, 1956. 
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the practical motto of his reign, Count 
S. 8. Uvarov’s celebrated formula for 
Russia: “Orthodoxy, Autocracy and 
Nationalism.” His oppressive — thirty 
years’ rule acted like a compost heap on 
the fertile soil of revolutionary ardor 
that characterized that period. The 
infamous “Third Section” was estab- 
lished to ferret out conspirators «and 
quell the many minor revolts, as many 
as 556 in agricultural districts alone. 
Censorship tightened its clamps, and 
education aimed more at producing the 
good (politically) than honoring the 
true. In 1849 Uvarov, Minister of Edu- 
cation, limited the number of students 
attending all the faculties of any uni- 
versity, except those of theology and 
medicine, to an enrollment of 300—so 
great was the fear that large student 
bodies engendered in the insecure 
government. Uvarov’s suecessor, Shi- 
rinsky Shichmatov, prodded by the em- 
peror toward even more repressive 
measures, reported to Nicholas that ‘all 
the subjects ought to be based not on 
vain speculations of the mind but on 
religious and theological truths.” This 
failed to 


please the people who saw the teaching 


ostens'bly pious program 


of constitutional law abolished as a 
“vain speculation,” no doubt, and who 
found professors of theology ordered to 
fill the chairs of logic and psychology. 
The revolutionary fuse was lighted and 
sputtered dangerously. 


RULE OF ALEXANDER II 


Under Alexander IT (1855-1881), 
tussia breathed onee more. The uni- 
versities were granted greater auton- 
omy, at least until 1866 when the first 
attack made on the Czar’s life by a 
student called forth the old repressive 
measures. The abolition of peasant 
serfdom in 1861, though entailing many 
grave problems that were to afflict the 
country for years to come, was the 








SEMINARIES FOR REVOLUTIONARIES I 


monumental work of his regime. Inter- 
estingly, the spirit of this emancipation 
proclamation made itself felt also in 
ecclesiastical circles. In that same year 
seminary students who felt no call to 
the priesthood were allowed to pass 
from their seminaries to secular schools, 
This act mercifully delivered the 
Church of many young men _ who, 
though not feeling a call to the service 
of the sanctuary, were loathe to forsake 
an assured clerical life for the uncer- 
tainties of a world that refused former 
seminarians the right to higher educa- 
tion. 

In that same year the clergy, now 
exempt from military service and enjoy- 
ing the rank of personal nobility, was 
eiven the right to elect members of the 
Zemstvos and to belong to them.?8 
Ilowever, these concessions were fre- 
quently stifled by the inevitable weight 
of tradition, together with social and 
economic pressures. Try as he would, 
the “Little Father” could not alter the 
life pattern of his people by an imperial 
command. During this time there was 
even made a proposal to turn semi- 
naries, heretofore institutes of general 
culture (with the exception of the final 
two years, as we have mentioned), into 
schools reserved to those destined for 
the priesthood; but no action came here. 
At any rate, it should be noted as a sign 
of the changing times that in the semi- 
nary reform of 1867 seminary doors 
were opened to candidates other than 
the sons of priests. The form of 


The Zemstvos were the elected provincial 
and district councils established in 1864 as an 
attempt at loeal self-government. Predom- 
inant influence in them was exercised by the 
progressives among the gentry. In 1917 the 
Zemstvos were superseded by the soviet sys- 
tem. 

"TD. A. Khomiakov, celebrated lav theo- 
logian of the Russian Church was vehement 
in his criticism of the system that made of 
the white clergy (secular or diocesan priests 
having the care of souls) a sort of easte re- 
cruited from the sons of priests who often 
lacked a true vocation. 


“hereditary priesthood” formerly pre- 
vailing naturally had separated the 
clergy still further from the mass of the 
people. 


THE END IS IN SIGHT 


This liberalization policy was des- 
tined for a short life and, in 1879, once 
again those who belonged to the priestly 
caste were forbidden to attend secular 
schools. Unreasoning reaction reared 
its head in the statement of Count D. A. 
Tolstoy, Alexander’s Minister of Educa- 
tion, who declared that professional in- 
struction was “one of the principal 
causes of materialism, of nihilism and 
of the baneful presumption that had 
taken hold of the nation’s students.” 
The sons of the clergy were not to be 
In a true 
sense, however, the count was working 
for the preservation of the dormant 
Synodal Church as well as for the State. 
More than a century of State-fostered 
obscurantism left the Chureh intellec- 
tually weak so that the observant De 
Maistre could liken the Russian (along 
with the other Orthodox Churches) to 
“frozen corpses whose form has been 
held by the cold. But when the 
wind of science comes to blow on these 
Churches there will remain only 
their dust.” Dostoevsky bluntly re- 
marked: “The Russian Church has 
been paralyzed since the time of Peter 
the Great.” 

One of the last acts of major and 
far-reaching importance of Alexander’s 
reign, as history was later to show, was 
the appointment of Constantine Petro- 
vich Pobiedonostsev to the office of High 
Procurator of the Holy Synod in 1880. 
The following year the Czar Liberator 
was assassinated and his son, Alexander 
III, pupil of Pobiedonostsev, ascended 
the imperial throne. The assassination 
of his father killed any liberal tenden- 


exposed to such a plague. 
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cies that the new Czar may have pos- 
sessed, and a period of authoritarian 


sions of a shrewd paternalism was In the 
long run to encourage revolutionary 





reaction squelched political reform parties like the Russian Social Demo- 
while certain advances were made in crats organized abroad in 1883 and in j 
the nation’s social, economic, and indus- Russia itself in 1898. Alexander III, 
trial life. The fact that these advances like his father before him, was assassi- 
were not an organic outgrowth of a de- nated, thus making way for the last of 
veloping state but simply the conces- the ezars, Nicholas II in 1894. ‘ 
In our June issue Father Roberts will conclude his history of the Russian 
Chureh and the Czarist State which, from its failure to understand the 
rightful function of religion in society, prostituted the chureh to its own . 
prideful purposes until, as Father Roberts writes in his conclusion: : 
While His Imperial Majesty, the oblivious Czar Nicholas I, U 
presided over the last years of his State and its faithful tool, the r 
National Chureh; while he continued to amuse his loved ones with fj 
such regal trinkets as the extravagant Fabergé Imperial Easter A 
Eggs, a cleareyed young man in far-off Tiflis was planning on how 
he would begin to shatter the mighty ezardom and topple to the 
ground its parasitic Church whose pupil he once was. In both en- 
terprises he succeeded to an astounding degree, although each of )) 
his endeavors was opposed by the classic peasant habit of resist- n 
ance to authority which had always sooner or later influenced St 
the nation’s domestic policy. At his death Russia found herself p 
again the most authoritarian state in the world and with a Church 


possessing all the vitality of a Zombi. The future of Chureh and 
State is, for better or for worse, being built largely on the life’s 
work of this godless ex-seminarian, for Russia is marked with his 0 
imprint and she will not escape it. 











In showing the progressive deterioration of wide areas of Russian b 
Orthodox Church life under the heel of the pre-revolutionary Russian State, = 
it is Father Roberts’ hope that his clerical readers will find a surer basis - 
for interpreting and judging Russian Orthodox policies under the Soviet - 
regime. The lack of such historical understanding has led some Catholies, a 
Father Roberts feels, systematically to ignore the evidences of Christian tl 
life in Russia today and to label with a categorical condemnation the p 
activities of its leaders. Additionally, of course, Father Roberts here ' 
provides a background for viewing the question of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the coming Ecumenical Council in a more realistie fashion. : 
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Should a Priest 
Buy Life Insurance? 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. THOMAS J. SHANAHAN 


— LD A PRIEST buy life insur- 


ance? It would be pleasant to be able 
to give an unequivocal yes-or-no answer 
to this question. But there are obvious 
reasons why we can’t give an unquali- 
fied “yes” answer and say “here’s why.” 
And there are some interesting reasons 
why we can’t flatly say “no.” 

Priests who have taken a vow of 
poverty naturally cannot consider any 
means of accumulating money for them- 
selves. Insurance and other forms of 
personal saving are out of the question 
for them, because they have voluntarily 
given up the right to acquire and dispose 
of property. 

But what about priests who are not 
hound by the vow of poverty, who are 
expected to look after their own fi- 
nanees, and who do receive moderate 
salaries as well as stole fees, Mass 
stipends, and oceasional gifts? Should 
the priest who receives monies for his 
personal use consider buying life in- 
surance? 

The answer is: possibly. If he does 
buy life insurance, it is a means to one 
of several ends. Because individual 
needs differ, we shall list the various 
benefits with no effort made to grade 
the relative importance of each. 


DISCREETLY PROVIDING FOR 

YOUR VACATION OR PILGRIMAGE 

For example, many pastors and as- 
sistants find that their closeness to the 


parishioners make it practically impos- 
sible for them to have any kind of rest 
or vacation without leaving town. 


They are in much the same predicament 








Currently Professor of Homiletics and Li- 
brarian at St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Msgr. Shanahan has been on the fac- 
ullies of colle ges and se minaries since 1936 (he 
was Rector of Nazareth Hall Preparatory 
Seminary, 1943-1948). 

In the literary field our author was Editor 
of the Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Eu- 
charistie Congress, translator of the Vatican 
Library Rules for the Catalog of Printed 
Books and compiler of a medieval Latin an- 
thology. His role as member of the Board of 
Directors of The Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union led us to contact Msgr. Shanahan for 
this article. 





as doctors of medicine in this respect. 
In both professions, medical and cler- 
ical, the individual serves his fellow 
man, one for the needs of the body, the 
other for the needs of the soul. Both 
need vaeations from ordinary daily 
routine. And for both a change of en- 
vironment is often the only way to sat- 
isfy this universal, inescapable need. 
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lf we grant that the average parish 
priest needs and deserves an occasional 
vacation, and if we grant that he must 
travel well out of the parish to obtain 
the implied benefits of a vacation, the 
question arises as to how he can ac- 
cumulate the necessary funds in a man- 
ner more sensible than hoarding. 

A cleric is surely entitled to keep his 
savings in useful circulation as much 
as anyone. Yet there are many who 
would prefer not to get a reputation for 
making frequent deposits to their own 
account at a local bank or savings and 
loan association. Of course, there is 
a “save-by-mail,” and many use it. 
But you can’t easily withdraw by mail. 
And a priest who is conscious of the 
possibility of gossip or speculative talk 
in a small community may be reluctant 
to withdraw a substantial amount of 
personal funds from any savings insti- 
tution in convenient range of his parish. 

Borrowing against a life insurance 
policy, on the other hand, is commonly 
and customarily done by mail. A priest 
can use life insurance as a discreet way 
to save with interest and have funds 
available for use when needed. The 
mechanism of borrowing against the 
policy keeps the transaction desirably 
impersonal. 

It scarcely need be added that the 
goal of such accumulation of funds can 
be as worthy as one will make it. The 
purpose need not be an ordinary vaca- 
tion. It may well be a pilgrimage to 
the holy places of Europe or Palestine 
that provides the major raison d’étre of 
a priest’s life insurance policy. He may 
want to see with his own eyes the Bible 
lands of which he frequently speaks on 
Sundays, and which, for instance, the 
Church actually urges that her profes- 
sors of Sacred Scripture in seminaries 


be given the opportunity to visit. 
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PROVIDENTLY PLAN 
THE LATER YEARS NOW 


A consideration that is obvious, at 
least to older priests, is the desirability 
of being able to provide for oneself 
should old age and ill health combine 
to render one unable to serve a parish or 
do other diocesan work effectively. Un- 
fortunately, by the time this eventu- 
ality becomes clearly apparent, a priest 
is likely to have reached an age at 
which the premium would be very high 
on a new insurance policy designed to 
provide retirement income. If young 
priests can be convinced of the desir- 
ability of making early provision for 
distant retirement, they can _ benefit 
from the lower premiums available to 
young men. Even retirement to a dioc- 
esan-supported home is more pleasant 
if one has a small personal income for 
discretionary spending. 


THE GOOD 
THAT LIVES AFTER US 


What about the long view? Suppose 
a priest does not envision any need or 
desire to borrow against life insurance 
or to provide income in old age? The 
answer might lie in his interest in the 
preservation and advancement of edu- 
eation in Catholie schools and colleges. 
A priest may well wish to endow his 
alma mater or a diocesan institution 
either by gift in his lifetime, or by 
bequest, or both. An endowment, of 
course, can be given to any charitable 
institution, and a priest, better than 
most others, knows in how many places 
some additional funds would be the 
key releasing a flew of much needed 
good works. What more accessible way 
could he choose to build a small estate 
for one of these purposes than through 
a life insurance program? He could 
possibly combine an annuity policy with 


SHOULD A PRIEST BUY LIFE INSURANCE? 


a death benefits policy to achieve sev- 
eral endowment goals. 

There are other ways to save, of 
course, but what other way would pay 
the full bequest to the institution of the 
person’s choice even if he died only a 
year or two after starting to save? And 
how often will a resolution to put aside 
a fixed amount each month in a savings 
plan be as effective as binding oneself 
by contract to do it in an insurance 
policy? 

A priest, again, devotes his life to 
the welfare of souls within his reach. 
But his active life seems very short as 
he looks backward upon it. Might he 
not appropriately leave something in 
his name to enable someone else to 
continue work that he knows will not 
be completed in his own mortal span? 


PRIEST’S PERSONAL CONCERN 
FOR HIS OWN FAMILY 


At the time of ordination we are 
usually looking ahead to a life devoted 
exclusively to apostolic work, and we 
resolve not to let money matters be of 
much concern to us. But when it is 
least expected, priests often enough find 
it necessary to support or help support 
their parents or other relatives, such as 
a sister or brother, who may be handi- 
capped, or disabled, or otherwise unable 
to provide adequately for personal 
needs. Such help is willingly given, but 
this thought must arise in the mind of 
the priest: ‘What would become of 
them if I were to die? Am I sure that 
someone else is anxious or able to take 
over this responsibility when it falls out 
of my hands?” Right here is the situa- 
tion that probably explains the motive 
why most of us take life insurance. The 
total uncertainty that one’s own life 
span is going to cover all the years dur- 
ing which another person may need our 


help urges us to look for a way to cush- 
ion for survivors the effects of being 
suddenly cut off from our care. We 
know that this condition does not apply 
to all priests, but those who do find 
themselves in such a situation can best 
provide for those who depend on them 
for support by insuring their lives and 
making their parents or other relatively 
helpless dependent relatives the bene- 
ficiaries. With this type of insurance 
coverage, the priest buys protection for 
others. 


NO DEBTS 
TO LEAVE AFTER US 


Few of us give prolonged thought to 
death or burial expenses, but nearly 
everyone feels that it is important for 
an adult person to make personal pro- 
vision during his lifetime for payment 
of last expenses. There are almost al- 
ways unpaid bills to be settled. And 
the many cost factors directly related 
to funeral and interment expenses add 
up to a tidy sum. A basic instinct of 
self-respect and consideration for sur- 
vivors will prompt putting aside a little 
from even the smallest income to make 
sure of being able to leave this world 
at no cost to those left behind. A small 
life insurance policy with a very low 
premium will give any priest the as- 
surance that whenever he dies, his 
demise expenses and debts, if any, will 
be paid. 

No one would say apodictically that 
a priest simply must buy life insurance. 
There can be other ways of taking care 
of obligations. But we can see the 
rationale for some of the clergy hav- 
ing a life policy. There are good rea- 
sons in its favor. The examples given 
are adequate to show that a priest may 
find use for life insurance both now and 
later. 
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“And now the people that went about in darkness have 


seen a great light; for men abiding in a land where 


death overshadowed them, light has dawned” (Isaias 


9, 2). 


Our Lady of Guadalupe 


O.: Lavy of Guadalupe deigned 


to appear and to leave her self-made 
image in Mexico, a country of variety 
and contrasts. Mexico has two moun- 
tain ranges: one is on the eastern side, 
called the Eastern Sierra Madre—a con- 
tinuation southward of the Rocky 
Mountains of the States; on the other 
side is the Western Sierra Madre. 
There is rich farming land, and there 
are desert lands. Mexico has severe 
droughts in some parts and heavy rain- 
fall in others. It has three zones of 
altitude: the torrid zone has hot, hu- 
mid temperatures, ranging up to 100 
degrees; the temperate zone has pleas- 
ant weather which seems like perpetual 
spring; the cool zone includes mountain 
tops which are covered with snow the 
vear round. Two snow-clad mountains 





His Holine ss, Pope 
John XXIII, has decreed 
a Marian Year to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, 
Mother of the Americas, 
from October 12, 1960, to 
October 12, 1961. We are 
proud to bring this article 
to our readers from Fa- 
ther Ruskamp who, since 
1959, has been Spiritual 
director of the First Curia 
of the Capuchin Vicariate Apostolic of Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua. 
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By FLORIAN RUSKAMP, O.F.M.Cap. 


ean be seen from the airplane when one 
leaves Mexico City flying south. One 
is called Iztaccilhuatl, the “White Sleep- 
ing Woman,” 16,960 feet high, and from 
a distance it does look like a woman 
sleeping on her back. The other is a 
mountain peak called Popacatepetl, the 
“Smoking Mountain,” 17,782 feet high. 

A wide range of temperatures and 
altitudes gives Mexico a great variety of 
good food and helps shape that multi- 
form personality of the Mexican. One 
author says that “there is no country 
which presents more variety than 
Mexico, differing from iteself at every 
curve of the road.” The beauty of 
Mexico has to be studied quietly for a 
long time to be appreciated. 

In the middle white stripe of the 
Mexiean tri-colored flag is the emblem 
of the Aztee empire—the eagle and the 
serpent. Though at odds, the eagle and 
the serpent seem to be working together, 
signifying the instinct of the Mexicans 
not to reject anything, but to melt all 
into a living unity. Our Lady is really 
the most Mexican of all, achieving with 
its Indians all the flag signifies in a most 


superb manner. 
MEXICO’S PAGAN HISTORY 


It seems quite certain that there were 
inhabitants in Mexico before the time of 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


Christ. The pyramids and hieroglyph- 
ics found in Mexico point to descend- 
ants from the Egyptians and Africans. 
The most famous cultures were the 
Mayas, the Toltees, and the Aztees, 
with some interchange of cultural ideas 
smong them. The Mayan civilization 
deelined around the tenth century A.D.; 
the Toltees began dispersing around the 
twelfth century; the Aztees founded 
their capital in Mexico City in the year 
1325 A.D. 

When Cortez landed in Mexico in 
1519, the Aztees ruled practically all the 
country because they had a strong mili- 
tary. They were well aware, however, 
of their cultural inferiority to the Tol- 
tees. They used (and were haunted by) 
the enormous temples and pyramids of 
the Toltees, for it is said that they were 
awaiting the return of the god-hero 
Quetzaleoatl, the plumed — serpent. 
From the Toltees they had learned that 
this god would one day return from the 
eastern land of the sun where he had 
mysteriously withdrawn. In faet, Cor- 
tez Was at first taken for the god Quet- 
zaleoatl, which explains why the Aztecs 
sent him dises of gold as large as wagon 
wheels, hundreds of pounds of precious 
fabrics, jewels and slaves. With these 
gifts went the request to Cortez that 
he go away, because they feared him. 

It will be evident how beautifully 
Our Lady of Guadalupe fits into the his- 
torical fabrie, the cultural and religious 
aspirations of Mexico. The Aztees, to 
whom the Virgin appeared, had touched 
the bottom of moral depravity and bru- 
tality, but one must not forget the reli- 
gious yearning underneath it all. The 
natives wanted to please the gods, and 
for this reason they sacrificed thousands 
of human beings every year. Yet they 
were also cunning warriors and thieves, 
and they practiced polygamy and 
homosexuality. Moreover, they were 
obsessed by a thirst for blood. Perhaps 


that is why they punished drunkenness 
with death as a crime for persons under 
seventy. It was to displace the bloody 
sacrifies of these Mexicans that the 
Virgin Mary brought the unbloody sac- 
rifice of the Mass to the hill of Tepeyae. 
To a people sunken in immorality she 
brought the beauty of a life of grace and 
purity—she, the Mother of God and the 
Mother of all the living and dead. 


WHERE OUR LADY APPEARED 


Tepeyac, the small hill northeast of 
Mexico City, was the place Mary chose 
to appear to Juan Diego. One might 
have expected her to choose the place 
called Teotihuacan, “where the gods 
dwell,” some thirty miles from Mexico 
City. There is where the famous pyra- 
mids to the sun and moon are found; 
the famous temple to Quetzaleoatl; the 
place where the gods of rain and the 
earth, of war and of love, of agriculture, 
of fire, wind and death. There they held 
their harvest festivities, eating, dancing, 
and offering human sacrifices. Or one 
might have expected her to appear on 
the spot where the greatest Aztee temple 
stood, where the cathedral of Mexico 
now stands, built by Cortez in 1536 and 
dedicated to the Virgin under the title 
of her Assumption. Instead, however, 
the Blessed Virgin chose the hill ealled 
Tepeyae, a hill dedicated to a macabre 
goddess, Tonantzin. The horror in 
which the place was held can be guessed 
from some of the names of the goddess: 
Cihuacoatl, “Mother of the Serpent,” or 
Tititl, “Womb from which we were 
born,” or Teoyaminqui, “Collector of 
The temple of 


the souls of the dead 
the goddess had only one small entrance, 
a door which could be entered only on 
one’s hands and feet, and it was com- 
pletely dark inside. When this temple 
on Tepeyae was dedicated, 80,000 Indi- 
ans died in sacrifice—a massacre un- 
paralleled in history. The hill was a 
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place of abomination covered by rocks 
and infested with insects and snakes; 
its only vegetation, thistles, thorns and 
the nopal and mezquite shrubs. Yet 
this was the spot chosen by the Virgin 
to reveal herself as the Mother of God, 
the kind Mother of all, Mother of fair 
love, Mother of life and light. Where 
darkness had hovered, light finally 
dawned. 


OUR LADY’S MESSAGE 


When Our Lady first appeared on the 
hill of Tepeyae to Juan Diego, Satur- 
day, Dec. 9, 1531, she spoke to him in 
Nahuatl, the only dialect he understood. 
The Indian did not know Spanish and 
had to give his message to the bishop, 
Juan de Zumarraga, through an inter- 
preter. Her message should be studied 
prayerfully while contemplating the 
image she left on Juan Diego’s cloak. 


Know and understand well, you, the 
smallest of my sons, that I am the 
Ever-Virgin, Holy Mary, Mother of 
the true God, through whom one lives, 
the Mother of the Creator and Lord 
of Heaven and Earth. I desire 
strongly that a temple be built here 
in my honor, in order to demonstrate 
in it all my love, compassion, help and 
protection; because I am your loving 
Mother, for you and all the inhabi- 
tants of this earth, and also for my 
other lovers who invoke me and trust 
in me, to hear their laments here and 
to remedy all their miseries, pains and 
sufferings. 

On Tuesday, Dee. 12, 1531, the Virgin 
again appeared to Juan Diego, giving 
him the miraculous roses which were to 
be, for the bishop, a sign of the authen- 
ticity of her request. On the same day 
she also appeared to Juan’s uncle, Juan 
Bernardino. By a wonderful coinci- 
dence the two Juans met in the bishop’s 
place the same day, when Juan Diego 
told his story to the bishop and opened 
his mantle to show him the roses. When 
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Juan Bernardino saw the image miracu- 
lously impressed on the cloak of Juan 
Diego, he exclaimed with astonishment 
that it was that of the Senora who had 
appeared to him and cured him of a 
serious illness, and he told the bishop 
that the Senora had ordered that she be 
called “The Ever-Virgin Holy Mary of 
Guadalupe.” 


IMMACULATE VIRGIN 

OF TEPEYAC 

The Spanish bishop and the Spanish 
Franciscans understood Guadalupe as a 
Spanish word, related to a devotion they 
had had in Spain. But the Virgin had 
not spoken in Spanish to Juan Diego, 
but in Nahuatl. In the Nahuatlan dia- 
lect the word would have been written 
Coatlayoupeuh. The Nahuatlan word 


is formed of two words: Coatl, mean- 


ing “serpent,” and the verb yopeu, 
meaning “to crush with the foot.” To- 
gether, the two words then mean “She 
who crushes the serpent with her foot.” 
With good reason, Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe is called “the Immaculate Virgin of 
Tepeyac.” 

Seriptural references to Mary find 
their application to Our Lady of Guada- 
Inpe. She may be called the “Biblical 
Virgin.” Seriptural references in all the 
offices and Masses dedicated to Mary 
can be almost directly applied to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. We might call her 
the ‘Dogmatic Virgin,” in the sense that 
all her principal dogmas ean be illus- 
trated by her image: her divine 
motherhood, her perpetual virginity, her 
immaculate conception, and her glorious 
assumption. 

To the Indians, Mary’s image and 
message was a real revelation. Here 
they saw a gentle virgin, dressed as an 
Aztee princess, who was in all truth the 
Mother of God and our Mother, the 
conqueress of the serpent Quetzacoatl, 
the vanquisher of evil, the woman who 
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OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


has crushed the head of the dreaded 
serpent. 

The first custodian of the image of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe was a Francis- 
can bishop, Juan de Zumarraga. Re- 
markable is the fact that the Virgin 
appeared in his diocese the day after 
the first celebration of the feast of the 
“Purissima,” her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, a celebration ordered by the bishop 
and the first celebration of the feast in 
the New World. She had appeared as 
she still appears on her image in the 
shrine of Guadalupe, enhanced by the 
beauty of the sun and moon and stars. 


LA VIRGEN MORENA 


Our Lady of Guadalupe should be 
considered the greatest teacher of all 
times, second only to her Son. She an- 
ticipated modern teaching methods by 
several centuries. Her picture is a per- 
manent visual aid to teach the Mexican 
Indian all her privileges. Mexican In- 
dians had only to look at her and, with 
merely a little additional explanation 
from the Franciscan missioners, they 
were converted by the thousands. In 
his radio message, Oct. 12, 1945, Pope 
Pius XII happily phrased it: “Her 
picture is the permanent miracle that 
flowered forth on the tilma of poor Juan 
Diego.” 

Fatima and Lourdes have surely not 
taken away anything of the beauty of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. At Fatima 
and Lourdes Our Blessed Mother asked 
us to contemplate her, while saying her 
rosary. Her beauty, which we contem- 
plate and enjoy in her mysteries and 
those of her Son, is still best portrayed 


in this image which Our Blessed Mother 


herself has left us. 
The Virgin of Guadalupe has had 
many enemies in the course of the past 


centuries. Her image has suffered 
abuse from the climate and the malice 
of men. For a time it was treated 
carelessly, and misguided men even 
preached against the devotion. Even 
today guides will dare to stand before 
the image of Our Lady and tell poorly 
informed tourists that “the whole thing 
is a fake.” The former Archbishop of 
Mexico, Luis Maria Martinez, helps us 
understand this mentality when he said 
of this image: “To look at it, our su- 
perficial eyes of reason are not enough. 
Only the eyes of faith, only the illu- 
mined eyes of the heart can succeed in 
penetrating this hidden mystery.” 


AMERICA’S HOPE 


Many dioceses of the United States 
now say the Mass and Office of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe on her feast day, 
and, naturally, all Latin American cele- 
brates this feast with great solemnity. 
In time it will surely acquire a similar 
splendor in the States. The feast is 
celebrated in the archdioceses of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Santa Fé, 
and in the dioceses of Sacramento and 
Tucson on December 12th. In the 
province of New Orleans it is celebrated 
on November 16th. 

Many pilgrims who come to see the 
Virgen Morena spend hours just looking 
at the image. Sometimes one sees In- 
dian women who seem to reflect its 
beauty. In years to come we hope that 
many more Americans will go to see it 
also. Meanwhile, every American rec- 
tory should have a copy of the original 
image. Pope Pius XII called Our Lady 
of Guadalupe the “Empress of the 
Americas” and said to her: “We are 
certain that, while you are recognized 
as Queen and as Mother, America and 
Mexico will be saved.” 
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The Pastoral Year: 
A Progress Report 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, at a clerical 


gathering, | was subjected to that in- 
terested third degree with which priests 

“Where are 
“What do you 
do?” In many ways the response is 


welcome a fellow priest: 
you stationed, Father?” 


easy, “Springfield; teach.” If just the 
formalities are being observed, this usu- 
ally terminates the interrogation. But 
sometimes the subject is pursued: 
“What do you teach?” It is here that 
the going gets rough. 

At this particular gathering it was a 
religious order priest who interrogated 
me. I began with the approach that I 
have found necessary to get a glimmer 
of recognition. “Well, I teach that year 
of studies after ordination that was put 
into effect by Sedes Sapientiae. It is 
called the Fifth Year of Theology by 
some, Year of Pastoral Internship by 
others. We Passionists call it the Pas- 
toral Apostolie Year.” 

With that brief orientation he men- 
tioned that he had heard about it. Then 
to my utter amazement he said, “Can 
you imagine such a course as that? 
Sometimes you wonder just what Rome 
has in mind. How impractical can you 


get! It’s impossible to run such a course 
as that in the United States, ete.” For 


a moment I felt as if I were at one of 


those fabled cocktail parties where 


words cease to have any meaning, but 
merely add to the noise. To say that 


leit 
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the program of Pastoral Apostolic stud- 
ies is Impossible is incorrect. 

The reaction mentioned above is the 
most violent I have received to date. 
The usual one is more one of dubious 
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interest. However, we have noticed a 
perplexity among some diocesan priests 
about this whole “pastoral” business. 
Apparently the term connotes an under- 
ground attempt to infiltrate the paro- 
chial strueture and the specifie field of 
the diocesan clergy. 

Because of the widespread bewilder- 
ment, I decided to write this summation 
of our work. Its main purpose is to 
share our three years experience (spar- 
ing readers the tribulations, ab intus et 
foris) in trying to realize this program. 


THE PASTORAL YEAR: A PROGRESS REPORT 


ORIGIN OF PASTORAL YEAR 


The Pastoral Apostolic Year has been 
decreed by the Church for religious 
seminarians. It is outlined in the 
Statutes attached to the Apostolie Con- 
stitution, Sedes Sapientiae. It is inter- 
esting to note that, when Pope Pius XII 
“in-training” 
to the newly ordained priests of the 
diocese of Rome in 1949, the matura- 
tion process of Sedes Sapientiae had 
heen under way for five years. In 1956 
it was promulgated. The policy of Pius 
XII, manifested in the Institute of 
St. Eugene in Rome and in this legisla- 


began the project of giving 


tion for religious institutes, was orien- 
tuted to achieve a greater fitness in the 
modern young priests. The Pope felt 
that the challenge of the modern aposto- 
late required an apprenticeship in the 
ministry. (Many other professions had 
always taken it for granted.) 

When he promulgated the Apostolic 
Constitution, Pius XII wrote: 


In order that this theoretical train- 
ing and formation in the apostolic 
ministry may be consolidated by ac- 
tual experience, it should be accom- 
panied by what are called practical 
experiences, wisely progressive and 
prudently controlled. 


This papal directive was codified in the 
Statutes implementing Sedes Sapientiae 
in this way: 


In order to profit rightly from the 
pastoral training, students immedi- 
ately upon finishing their theological 
studies must spend a year, at least in 
a special apprenticeship. During this 
period while they practice more care- 
fully the priestly virtues and exercise 
some priestly ministry, they will 
strive under capable teachers to ex- 
tend and to complete their theoretical 
and practical knowledge of pastoral 
theology in accordance with the Apos- 
tolie provisions and _— instructions 
(Art. #48, 1). The pastoral eurricu- 
lum shall contain a minimum of 100 


days of classes; the days passed in 

the exercise of the various ministries 

shall not be included in this sum (Art. 

42, #3, 3). 

Reading this document, we can see 
that the Holy See has embarked on a 
program of establishing general norms 
for the full harmonization of three in- 
tegral parts of a desired training pro- 
gram. This embraces the religious, 
clerical, and apostolic training. There 
is no reason to discuss the first two here. 
As regards the apostolic or pastoral 
training, there is a constant emphasis 
weaving its way like a symphonic theme 
throughout the whole document: 


That this is to be according to the 
character of the individual institute 
(*12).... suited to the end and spirit 
of the institute (#14). Each insti- 
tute must have and observe, besides 
the common legislation, its own pro- 
gram of training, especially of studies 
(Ratio Studiorum) properly adapted 
to the particular needs and cireum- 
stances of the institute (#19). 
From these few references it can be seen 
that the Church never intended to re- 
duce diverse religious communities to a 
common denominator by an unqualified 
assimilation of general norms. 


APPLICATION OF GENERAL NORMS 


Recognizing the need for mature de- 
liberation, the Sacred Congregation de- 
creed that this document didn’t neces- 
sarily have to take effect immediately. 
Major superiors were allowed a span of 
time to translate general norms into the 
specific requirements of each commu- 
nity. In many ways this was (and is) 
a most difficult job. It is at this point 
that the specific apostolate of each reli- 
gious community emerges and is safe- 
guarded. As can be imagined, this call 
to a fifth year of studies met with an 
understandable ambivalence. To many 
it meant a great deal of personnel re- 
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To others it involved 
greater or lesser degrees of sacrifice. 
For the Passionists there was relatively 
little inconvenience involved. The ex- 
ternal structure of the post-ordination 
year was nothing new. Since 1753 the 
young priests have been given time after 
ordination to prepare themselves for the 
Congregation’s ministry. In time, this 
year was to be called the “Year of 
Sacred Eloquence.” For us, then, it was 
not a problem of adding a year to the 
course of studies; our task was that of 
reorganizing this year in accord with 
papal legislation. 

In 1959 the final draft of our Ratio 
Studiorum Generalis was approved cum 
laude by the Holy See. According to 
this: 


organization. 


The principal disciplines to be taught 
in the pastoral course are pastoral 
theology and sacred eloquence. Other 
disciplines are spiritual theology, 
pastoral psychology, pastoral medi- 
cine, modern questions of sociologi- 
cal morality, pedagogy and catechet- 
ics, and lessons on the method of 
giving missions and retreats (art. 


122). 
PRINCIPAL COURSES TAUGHT 


With these general headings as sign- 
posts, the complete course began three 
years ago. Since then there have been 
modifications and _ rearrangements. 
There will probably be many more. 
But the stable elements of the course 
are becoming clearer each year. Two 
professors are assigned full-time to 
teach the year’s work. Employing six- 
teen of the twenty weekly periods, one 
priest teaches the traditional course of 
sacred eloquence. This includes hom- 
ileties, catechetics, modern means of 
communication and their proper tech- 
niques. In many ways this phase of the 
course is time-tested and organized 
quite well. Because of the fact that 
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the same demands were being made on 
the students in this department as for- 
merly, there was some well-founded ap- 
prehension about the “new course.” 
But our experience has proved that the 
addition of these new courses has not 
depreciated the output of sermon con- 
struction. The newly-ordained are 
still expected to have (at least) a course 
of mission sermons written at the end 
of the year. 

The “new courses” form the complex 
that was brushed aside as “impossible.” 
Truly it presents a great challenge. The 
topics assigned cover a great deal of 
territory. Each of them could embrace 
a whole semester. However, the na- 
ture of the Apostolic Pastoral Year in- 
dicates how they are to be handled. 

The main discipline of the year, with 
sacred eloquence, is pastoral theology. 


In the traditional organization of the 
theological disciplines pastoral the- 
ology was designed to deal with the 
person of the minister and his con- 
crete functioning within the parish 
life. This was always regarded as a 
rather simple assignment and there- 
fore quite inferior to theoretical con- 
tent courses, which explain the origin, 
development and nature of the 
Christian Faith (Hans Hoffman, 
Making the Ministry Relevant 
[Seribners, 1960], p. 3). 


However, it is rather obvious that the 
term “pastoral” is not being used today 
in precisely the samé sense as formerly. 
It. is not just a course that is geared to 
produce a ministerial technician; 
rather, today it embraces as wide a field 
as is necessary for the Church to 
achieve its mission. 

In pastoral theology we take up a 
whole constellation of problems. These 
are handled by the professor himself or 
assigned to guest lecturers. And that 
is a story in itself. 

Because of the great variety of sub- 
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jects, it was felt that professional com- 
xetence could be assured only by invit- 
ng guest lecturers to speak and lead 
seminars on certain phases of the apos- 
tolate. The speakers were selected for 
their knowledge and experience in a 


} 
! 
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specific field. Priests, both diocesan 
and religious, were invited to speak to 
the students. Their topics ranged over 
such areas as convert work, inquiry 
classes, marriage counselling, pastoral 
liturgy, vocational work, hospital chap- 
luiney, clerical bookkeeping, and the 
manifold problems of parochial work. 
Social workers (two trained nuns) dis- 
cussed adoption and unmarried mother 
problems; a Catholic gynecologist dis- 
cussed medical-moral problems in his 
field; an eminent psychiatrist ad- 
dressed the students on the problems 
involved in recognition of mental cases 
and supportive therapy techniques. A 
priest sociologist spoke about some of 
the socio-religious problems facing the 
new generation of preachers. A speech 
therapist gave individual attention to 
the needs of the young priests. Re- 
treat directors were invited to speak 
about current problems in their spe- 
cific fields. All these various lectures 
were scheduled in the school year so 
that they fitted into the cyele of the 
course. This phase of the year’s work 
proved to be a very valuable contri- 
bution to the over-all picture. 


SECONDARY SUBJECTS 


There are many theological problems 
that could be grouped under the head- 
ing “pastoral.” However, the Ratio 
Studiorum has distributed them among 
the other disciplines. One of these is 
medicine. | Moral-medicine 
matters are discussed as “moral cases.”’ 
Modern medical developments are pre- 
sented periodically to keep the newly 
ordained up to date. 

Another subject is that of spiritual 


pastoral 


theology. This course is organized to 
assist priests in the “direction of souls” 
(art 122). The principles and inner 
working of the spiritual life are taught 
in a two-year course in the seminary 
before ordination. The main emphasis 
in the pastoral year is on the specific 
problems of direction. The single, mar- 
ried, religious, and clerical states are 
considered in the context of their par- 
ticular realization of Christlikeness. 
-astoral psychology constitutes the 
fourth subject in the program of “new” 
studies. And I dare say that the first 
question asked when I enumerate the 
parts of the course is, ‘What is pastoral 
psychology?” Frankly, we had the 
same question to face and many more. 
Only when these questions were an- 
swered successfully could we settle on 
a course of studies geared to our needs. 
Actually this course is brand new in 
many ways. Seminaries and univer- 
sities are grappling with the problems 
involved. We became affiliated with 
the recently formed Academy of Reli- 
gion and Mental Health (as the Insti- 
tute of Pastoral Studies), and received 
constructive help from this relationship. 
Also, Fr. Vincent Herr, S.J., of Loyola 
University in Chicago, and Fr. William 
Bier, 8.J., of Fordham gave us a great 
deal of encouragement and initial help. 
The course in pastoral psychology is 
divided into three parts: 1) the psy- 
chodynamies of normal personality de- 
velopment; 2) problems of personality 
maladjustments; 3) specific pastoral 
problems. It will not be out of place to 
mention that we are not trying to 
launch a generation of amateur psy- 
chiatrists. We do not hope to convert 
the monastery parlors into counselling 
chambers or “soul clinics.” The Pas- 
sionist spirit of solitude and our choir 
observance, plus the necessity of the 
young priests utilizing their time in the 
monastery for study and sermon con- 
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struction, preclude it. Our constant 
policy is, and has been, to channel as 
many problems back to parish rectories 
or referral agencies as possible. The 
course is organized to give the young 
preachers greater rapport with any au- 
dience, group or single. In meeting 
moral problems we hope they will be 
able to deal capably with those whose 
basis is emotional. And for that ever 
increasing number of the mentally ill, 
they will be able to recognize early 
warning symptoms and refer problems 
to competent agencies. 

The last topie assigned by the Ratio 
Studiorum is called “Sociological Mo- 
rality.” It seems that the main empha- 
sis in this course should be to create an 
understanding of the milieu that condi- 
tions our preaching audience. With the 
aid of the many studies that have been 
made recently, we discuss the moral is- 
sues facing the modern American. In- 
terpersonal problems, family problems, 
intergroup problems, all supply an end- 
less stimulus to keep the newly-ordained 
aware of the great need for the living 
word of the modern preacher. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES 


As Pope Pius XII pointed out, this 
year’s work is to be eminently practical. 
It should be geared to the demands of 
each congregation and that phase of the 
apostolate to which it has been assigned 
by the Church. Since the year after or- 
dination is to be considered an appren- 
ticeship, ministerial work is an integral 
part of the course. Thus, an introduc- 
tion into the works of the ministry, su- 
pervised and gradual, is desired. This 
will always present practical problems. 
To mention only one, the natural enthu- 
siam of the young priest requires that 
this involvement be kept under firm 
checkrein. 

It is imperative that the early part 
of the year be so arranged that a maxi- 
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mum amount of time be given over to 


sermon writing. Our main _ work is 
preaching. Nothing can usurp its im- 
portant rank. Thus, a minimum 


amount of time is to be allowed for 
other commitments. However, certain 


works of the priesthood have been 
traditionally engaged in by our young 
priests. All do week-end work in loeal 
parishes. Each week one assists in the 
chaplain. 


Duty in the monastery office, once or 


local hospital as supply 
twice a week, affords opportunity for 
personal interviews. Limited preaching 
assignments serve as a gradual intro- 
duction into the works of the ministry 
including parochial missions. At the 
halfway mark of the year, further work 
is allowed the young priests: case work 
involving periodie counseling sessions; 
instructions of non-Catholies; assisting 
in vocational guidance during high- 
school retreats and days of reco!lection. 
All these problems are discussed with 
the professor. Thus, no extra-confes- 
sional ease is left completely in the 
hands of the inexperienced priests. 


THE FUTURE 


In outlining our program of pastoral 
studies, I am not indicating that its po- 
tential has been achieved or that it is 
There 
are many areas that ean be refined. 


perfect. It is far from either. 
There is much yet to be done. Problems 
that remain are many. Is this course 
being taught as it should?) How much 
territory should be covered? Should 
there be a greater intensity and depth 
to the course? Should there be only two 
Should 


there be one such house in each prov- 


professors assigned to teach? 


ince, or would an interprovincial house 
Could such 
centers of pastoral studies exercise a 
more active role in the 
which they are located? 
would be mutual! 


in each country be better? 


diocese in 
The benefit 
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r to There are more problems. But I business is something new and at times 
k is zrust that this brief report of our expe- ungainly as a yearling. But it has a 
im- riences With the program will indicate great potential. I am the first to wel- 
‘um to those who wonder what is involved in come constructive criticism and would 
for the Pastoral Apostolic Year that a lot enjoy sharing the experiences of other 
ain is involved. I hope this will serve to — religious communities. In this way 
een eliminate the bewilderment of some and — each of us can achieve the end of Sedes 
ang he a spur to those who are hesitating to | Sapientiae and present our young priests 
eal launch out into the deep because their “as men approved, rightly handling the 
the set-up is not yet perfect. This whole — word of truth” (2 Tim. 2, 15). 
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ing A Suggestion from the Editor 

va This is ordination time, and so the memory of every priest turns back the 
tes pages of the years to the glorious days when he too became an alter Christus 

rk and celebrated his first Mass. The passage of time may indeed have dimmed 

rk his vision (ever so slightly), but undimmed is his love for his priesthood. 
-_ When an older priest sees a younger one taking his place in the ranks, 
— clear-browed and brimming with plans for all the good he hopes to achieve 
sh- for God and souls, the veteran of the campaigns is so often tempted to offer 
ie sage counsel from the treasure house of his own experience. But perhaps he 

ith feels at the same time a sense of diffidence in setting himself up as a sage 
io whose wisdom is precisely what the younger man needs. And so he says 

la very little about how the battles in the vineyard are to be fought. 

Now, we don’t pretend that any magazine, however so well-rounded and 
abreast of current developments in the priests’ world, 1s going to take the 
place of sound and personal (and warmly paternal) assistance the older 

ral generation can offer the younger. We aren't saying to our present subseri- 
=“ bers: “Father, just subseribe to HPR for that to-be-ordained or just- 
‘ ordained young man, and you will have done all you ean to provide him 
we with information and inspiration for the ministry which awaits him.” 
a Heaven forbid! But we do make bold to say: “THe HoMILetTIc AND Pas- 
- TORAL RevIEW is one of the better gifts you can secure for your ordinandi 
ne friends. It is written with one aim in mind—to help Catholie priests be 
ch more effective instruments in the hands of God by providing them with up- 
ld to-date, authoritative and readable articles on a vast number of aspects of 
th priestly work.” 
_ May we suggest, Father, gift subscriptions as ordination presents? We 
ld are happy to make the special offer of $4.00 per twelve issues instead of the 
= usual $6.00. Simply send us the name and address of the ordinandi to whom 
. we shall direet HPR, together with your name, and we shall immediately 
- send a gift ecard in your name.—A.M.C. 
a 
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What the Dialogue Isn't 


By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Cony., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


AA xyone who looks upon this 


‘Age of the Dialogue” as simply an era 
of sweetness and light will, of course, 
underestimate the force of tensions that 
must always strike sparks between 
those who believe that the Catholic 
Chureh is Christ’s only Chureh and 
those who believe it not. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt, the 
Chureh and its leaders (indeed all re- 
sponsible Christians) are keenly desir- 
ous of working toward a mutual under- 
standing on the human level that may, 
in God’s good time, help lead all men 
into the City of God. And recent docu- 
ments from Rome, including papal pro- 
nouncements, reveal a continuing desire 
on the part of the Church to do what it 
can, without compromise, to effect that 
longed-for reunion.! Nor is the 
Church blind to the difficulties involved 
and the stresses and strains en route.” 


'Cf., vg., John XXIII: “. . . quae pre- 
eationem illam Christi Iesu veluti referunt, 
pridie quam pateretur implorantis, ut wnum 
esset omnes et ab ipsis christianorum 
sectis percipi, quae, licet a catholicae Ecclesiae 
unitate seiunctae, reditum tamen cupere vi- 
dentur. . . .”—AAS, LII, p. 1007. 

*Cf. Cardinal Bea, whose assignment is to 
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There is an understandable anxiety 
on the part of Christians, Catholic and 
otherwise, to form a united front against 
the dagger of militant atheism poised 
at the heart of believers. This expedi- 
ential desire to act strongly against a 
strong common foe is not, we believe, to 
be equated with the deeper need of a 
community of belief in the revelations 
of God to man. Dr. Visser t’Hooft, a 
distinguished Protestant world leader, 
has warned: “Common action not 
based on common convictions cannot 
deal with the deepest needs of society.” 

Even if the threats of cormorant 
Communism and of a less spectacular 
(if not ultimately less devouring) secu- 
larism did not exist, the overriding obli- 
gation of mankind to aecept that Name 
by which salvation alone is achieved 
would still urge. 

Say what one wants about the impor- 
tance of the dialogue in a_ pluralist 
(there’s that word again!) society, the 
hard truth is that the hard facts of 
Catholicity’s utterly unique position 
have necessarily to be taken into ac- 
count. Karl Adam, whose works are 


redolent with the odor of good-will 


toward our separated brethren, never- 
theless has to write this (One and oly, 
Sheed & Ward, p. 93): 


The Catholie Church feels and knows 


head the reunion efforts in Vatican II: 
“" . . L’angoscioso problema della spezzata 
unita della eredita di Cristo . . . resta sempre 
a grande turbamento e pregiudizio dello stesso 
lavoro di resoluzione, lungo la via di pesanti 
difficolta e incertezze”’ —LOsse rvatore Ro- 
mano, N. 26 (30.598). 


WHAT THE DIALOGUE ISN’T 


herself as the Church of Christ in the 
emphatic, exclusive sense; as the visi- 
ble revelation in space and time of 
the redemptive powers which proceed 
from Christ her Head, as the Body of 
Christ, as the one means of salvation. 
Because she is aware of this she is 
bound to condemn all other Churches 
which have arisen or may arise ‘ 
as extra-Christian and indeed un- 
Christian and anti-Christian crea- 
tions. To admit even the possibility 
that the final union of Christendom 
could take place other than in her and 
through her would be a denial and 
betrayal of her most precious knowl- 
edge that she is Christ’s own Church. 
lor her there is only one true union, 
reunion with herself. 

And yet there is sound wisdom in an 
interchange of religious and theological 
ideas with non-Catholies, provided that 
both parties to the conversations are 
clearly possessed of their ideas and able 
to set them forth without name-calling. 
Such a polite téte-a-téte is one (just 
one) of the preludes to possible reunion. 

By a kind of almost droll twist of that 
providence that cares for silkworms and 
tadpoles, it ean even happen that good 
ean be drawn out of a “dialogue” that is 
really more of a Donnybrook than a 
polite conversation. There’s a deal of 
truth in the remarks of Robert McAfee 
Brown (American Catholics—A_ Prot- 
estant-Jewish View, Sheed & Ward, p. 
123): “There is indeed something brac- 
ing and important about struggles be- 
tween orthodoxy and heresy. The 
heretic at least forces the orthodox to 
define and understand his faith more 
clearly. Even the attacks of Paul 
Blanshard, so grievous to most Cath- 
olics, can serve as a goad to the Church 
to speak with forthrightness and clarity 
on issues where its right to speak has 
been challenged.” 


“COME, TIPTOE .. .” 


Sut for the purposes of this article, 


what we’d like to get clear is where the 
dialogue leaves off and where apostolic 
activity begins. We mean to ask: 
“Since the dialogue is, by definition, a 
verbal exchange, oral or written, is it to 
be understood also as compelling Cath- 
olics to tread softly, so softly indeed as 
to water down proselytizing?” There 
used to be a popular song (happily long 
since shunted to a richly deserved obliv- 
ion) that bore the saccharine title: 
“Come, tiptoe through the tulips with 
me.” While we’re not alleging that the 
dialoguers are proposing that as a theme 
song for the dialogue, neither do we 
think that some of them should propose 
it as a motto for a militant Church’s 
missionary drive to bring all men to 
Him who said that He came to cast fire 
upon the earth and that those who are 
not with Him are against Him. 

We're just more than a bit apprehen- 
sive that the average Catholic, upon 
hearing a great deal of blather about the 
dialogue (along with a great deal of 
good sense, to be sure), might commence 
to feel that the Church itself is nurtur- 
ing religious indifferentism. God knows 
that American Catholies are sufficiently 
exposed already to the subtle virus of 
that insouciance about religious differ- 
ences that “doth make” chameleons (if 
not cowards) “of us all,” without their 
being led further into the snares of a 
bland readiness to forswear the tiniest 
risk of hurting someone’s feelings in the 
defense of their own heritage. 

It would be nice, wouldn’t it, if we 
could oppose the pernicious effects of 
false doctrines without opposing the 
(very often good-willed) people who 
not only espouse but propagate false 
doctrines. But things being the way 
they are, it’s mighty difficult to com- 
plain about Communism without com- 
plaining about Stalin and Khrushchev; 
mighty difficult to speak of the magis- 
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terium of the Catholie Chureh without 
speaking of Pius XII and John XXIII; 
mighty difficult to speak about Protes- 
tant missionary efforts in South and 
Central America without 
about Billy Graham and Mr. Latour- 


speaking 


neau. 

What we don’t want to see is Cath- 
olies mistaking the dialogue for apos- 
tolicity or developing such a_ refined 
sensitivity to the religious sentiments of 
their fellow-citizens that they are loath 
What is 
important, therefore, is that we priests 


to stand up and be counted. 


endeavor to make clear to the faithful 
What the dialogue is. Also what it is 


not. 


DRAMATICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


May we herewith propose the follow- 
ing case history as a pointed illustration 
of dangers that may lurk in a failure to 
make a few basie distinctions? Please 
read through this rather remarkable 
correspondence and decide for yourself 
Whether perhaps some Catholies are al- 
ready commencing to feel that in the 
era of the dialogue it is too, too indeli- 
cate to draw any sharp lines at all. 

But first we'll 
give the Dramatis Personae, recalling 


Here’s how it began. 


the words of the Imitation of Christ to 
the effeet that 
Important than who said it. 


what is said is more 


Dramatis Personae 


The Community, a religious order engaged extensively in the South and 


Central American missionary apostolate. 


Father Superior, the head of The Community. 


The Magazine, a national Catholie periodical. 
B. J.B. and A. H., two subscribers to The Magazine. 
Sales Director, the gentleman in charge of The Magazine's circulation. 


The Community ran this ad in The Magazine: 


Billy Graham and Pope John have hopes for Brazil and 


all Latin America. 


Young men who wish to help The 


Community thwart the one and gladden the other may 


write: Vocation Director. . 


Shortly after the ad appeared, Father Superior received this brief letter from 


The Maga zine: 


Dear Father: 


We wondered if you would like to answer the enclosed letters in reference to 


your ad in The Magazine. 


Publishe r 


Now, here are two examples of some letters that came in: 


iditors 
The Magazine 


Sirs: 


The Magazine is doing an outstanding work in the field of Catholie journalism 
The January 1961 issue on the Ecumenical Movement was quite edifying until 1 


read the tritely worded ad inserted on page 54 by The Community. 
The objectives of the Missions go much beyond 


with an unpleasant aftertaste. 
those personal goals—I would think. 
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It left me 


B.J. 2B. 


UW 


WHAT THE DIALOGUE ISN’T 


and, 


Inditors 
The Magazine 
Sirs: 

It is surprising in a dialogue-minded publication like The Magazine to find 
an advertisement urging young men to enter The Community in order to thwart 
Billy Graham. I find this distressing at any time, but particularly during this 
period when Billy Graham, a Southern Baptist, has urged his followers to pray 
daily for our first Catholie president. It would seem desirable for The Maga- 
cine’s broad-mindedness to penetrate to the advertising policy. 


A. H. 
Next comes the reply of Father Superior to The Magazine: 


editors 
The Magazine 
Sirs: 

I am grateful to The Magazine for the opportunity to reply to the criticisms 
of The Community’s ad in The Magazine for January. A. H. thinks it very nice 
that Billy Graham is asking his followers to pray for the President. It would 
have been news if Billy had urged them not to pray for him. He and his father- 
in-law weren’t doing much praying for the Democratic candidate a few months 
back as far as | could judge. They were busy with other matters. 

A. H. wishes that The Magazine’s broad-mindedness would penetrate to the 
advertising policy. Her connoting broad-mindedness with the wish that The 
Magazine would toss out the ad reminds me of another lady who was nominated 
as the bland mistress of the conscious non sequitur. In this era of continuing 
dialogue she will remain nameless. A. H.’s remark about broad-mindedness is 
a dubious compliment to The Magazine. 

Replying to B. J. B.’s strictures, I can only plead nolo contendere to the charge 
of submitting a tritely worded ad. Its triteness so exasperated him that he 
missed the point of it and it would have cost too much to spell out its significance. 
Now that The Magazine is graciously supplying free space I can explain. 

On November 15, 1958, less than three weeks after his election, Pope John 
XXIII addressed the Couneil of Latin American Bishops in Rome. The Holy 
Father told the bishops: ‘You yourselves have stated that the actual practice 
of the Christian faith in private life as well as in family and social life does not 
always correspond to the tenacity, sincerity, and vivacity of the faith that is 
rooted in the peoples of Latin America and is evident in a thousand marvelous 
ways. And the really serious shortage of evangelic workers in relation to the 
grave necessities of your nations is noted with particular anxiety. . . . In 
addition to the help of God who in His providential designs seems to have re- 
served to your regions such a high destiny and such noble responsibilities, you 
will feel at your side the constant and maternal presence of this Apostolic See, 
which relies in a special way on the precious contribution which Latin America 
is in a position to make to the beneficial cause of the Chureh.” (AAS, L, Series, 
II, Vol. NXNV, 1000, 1005, translation The Pope Speaks, Vol. 5, No. 2, Spring, 
1959, 163, 167.) 

While the Pope was urging the Latin American hierarchy to gird for battle, 
Billy was engaging in one of his crusades in Latin America. On his return he 
Was so exhilarated by the numbers who testified for Christ that he was quoted as 
saying that within twenty or twenty-five years Latin America would be Protes- 
tant. He was particularly sanguine about the prospects of an early Protestant 
conquest of Brazil. It is small wonder that the four mortal perils listed as 
threatening the Catholie Chureh in Latin America are the Protestant invasion, 
Communism, secularism, and a disquieting spiritism. 
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I did not know that the rules of the game governing dialogue applied only to 
Catholies. It is permissible for Billy Graham to say that he and others are go- 
ing to make Latin America Protestant, but it is offensive and in bad taste if I 
say we should thwart him and gladden the heart of John XXIII. Maybe it was 
the word “thwart” with its overtones of triteness and anti-togetherness that 
raised the hackles; perhaps thwack or thump would have been better. 

FATHER SUPERIOR 
“HE BRINGS DOWN THE RATE OF USANCE 
HERE WITH US IN VENICE.” 


Next to shuffle upon the scene is a duleet letter from Sales Director who reflects 
the anguish of The Magazine. It reads as follows: 


Dear Father Superior: 

It is with much regret and a fair degree of embarrassment that I write to you 
concerning your advertisement which you were kind enough to place in The 
Magazine’s vocational directory. 

The publishers of The Magazine tell us that they have received many com- 
plaints about the wording of your copy and they greatly fear that the threats to 
cancel subscriptions will multiply and be fulfilled if the ads continue as they 
are now. 

In the light of this, they request that you consider changing your copy ap- 
proach so as to avoid what for them would be a very serious situation. 

They also ask that you understand and sympathize with their position in this 
matter. They desperately wish to keep your good will and, at the same time, to 
retain the ardent support of their readers that is so necessary for them to survive. 

SALES DirEcTOR 


Finally, here is Father Superior’s reply to this complaint: 


Sales Director 
The Magazine 
Dear Sir: 

The Magazine has forwarded letters received from disgruntled readers of the 
magazine complaining about the ad of The Community in the January issue. | 
think my position is made clear in the enclosed letter to The Magazine in reply 
to their question whether we wanted to have our turn at bat. 

Frankly, Mr. Sales Director, I am disappointed that The Magazine would be 
willing to bow to any threats of cancellations of subscriptions, regardless of how 
numerous those threats might be. If a part of the following of The Magazine is 
made up of such thin-skinned and super-sensitive people, I should think the 
magazine would well be rid of them. Just let me know how many subscriptions 
were actually cancelled and I’ll take out subscriptions for our missionaries in 
Brazil and Costa Rica where our Fathers and many others from the States see 
at first hand the awful damage that Billy Graham and his ilk are doing there. 

I’m going to Brazil a week from today and I’m sure the inroads made on the 
simple faith of the poor people there by Graham will be more noticeable than a 
year ago when I last visited the country. It’s easy enough to sit here in the 
States and talk theoretically about the beauty of dialogue and ecumenism and 
whatever, but here we have a man who is on record as saying he is working for 
and hopes to live to see the day when Brazil and all Latin Ameriea will be 
Protestant. I simply cannot understand how any Catholie can fail to see that 
this is an all-out campaign on the part of the Protestant mission-sending socie- 
ties to concentrate on Latin America, spearlreaded by our friend Billy. 
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r to 
g0- In my letter to The Magazine I could have quoted the then Archbishop Cush- 
if I ing on the occasion of receiving an honorary degree at University College, Cork, 
Vas on August 27, 1958, right at the time Billy was wreaking so much spiritual havoc 
hat among the Latin Americans. I didn’t quote the Archbishop because I didn’t 
want to give the impression that I had to call on the heavy guns of the hierarchy 
1OR to buttress my own arguments, but this is what the Archbishop said: “There is 
an all-out offensive against traditional Catholicism in Latin America and it is 
jeopardizing the future faith and freedom of millions. It is powerfully financed 
by heretical movements prepared to resort to any means of misrepresentation. 
One regrets, but cannot escape the unhappy conclusion that, on occasion, some 
iis of these movements, while laying claim to one or another Christian name, have 
, not scrupled at making common cause with the unbeliever and the anti-religious 

in order to embarrass the Church and to undermine the Catholic faith.” 

Foremost among those doing the misrepresenting are the Baptists, and Billy is 
one of them, Southern variety. The Holy Father as late as March 25, 1960, 
_ issued another urgent plea to the religious of the United States to make efforts 


Phe truly heroic to send as many as possible as quickly as possible to Latin America 
to stem the tide of defections, apostasies and mass conversions, or whatever they 
might be called, to Protestantism. The Pope ended his plea for immediate ac- 


a tion by saying: “Tomorrow may be too late.” 
sane So I write a modest ad in response to a request from The Magazine and the 
, roof falls in and people start reaching for the panic button. Since Billy stopped 
:p- ‘~ampaigning for the Republican ticket a few months ago his name has become 
holy among a certain class of Catholics. I can’t understand how a Catholic 
A would want to do anything but thwart the designs of a character such as Gra- 


he ham, or any non-Catholic minister doing his damage in Latin America. Some- 
where along the line Catholic thinking has become fuzzy, and “it ain’t good.” 

















nd To muzzle ourselves while this character continues to try to make Latin America 
Protestant would constitute the worst example of an ecclesiastical Munich I can 
imagine. I am sorry that I will not be able to accede to your request to change 
the wording of the ad. It was accepted by The Magazine as I wrote it and I am 
confident that it will continue in the same wording for the next ten months. My 
only regret is that it may have put you in the bad graces of the magazine. If so, 
an added bad cess to the lot of them. 
With every good wish to you, Mr. Sales Director, I am, 
— FATHER SUPERIOR 
I 
ly 
be 
OW 
is 
he 
(“ SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 
—_ If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you have 
he knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 
bn old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 
“ Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
1¢ 
‘or ma raph s saciteiacs acon a sis igre 
be 
at 
ie- 
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on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By ALBERT J. MURRAY, C.S.P. 


Familiar to pru sts throughout the country 
for his missions and retreats, Father Murray 
was founding editor in 1946 of Information, 
a post he held f 
writes, “Lam back where I belong—preaching.”’ 


r twelve years, Now, he 








The Good Shepherd 


Second Sunday after Easter 


“T know mine, and mine know me” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The shepherd and his fold. 
(2) The she phe rd and his lost shee p. 
(3) The shepherd and other sheep. 
(4) Conclusion: The laity can help the 
pre st in his role of shepherd. 


Our Divine Lord made many affirma- 
tions concerning Himself. He asserted: 
“T am the bread of life’; “ 
the truth and the life”; “ 
rection and the life.” This morning in 


I am the way, 
I am the resur- 


the gospel He asks us to consider Him 
as the Good Shepherd who has eare for 
the sheep. This Gospel primarily con- 
cerns itself with the mission of the 
Catholie Chureh on this earth. The 
bishops and the priests of our Church 
are the shepherds whose primary re- 
sponsibility is the care of the souls of 
the faithful. 

The average Catholic has a very 
limited idea concerning the work of the 
priesthood. He sees the priest as he 
approaches the altar to offer Holy Mass. 
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He may witness him as he administers 
the sacraments. But this leaves him 
with a very inadequate understanding 
of the main work of the priesthood. 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FOLD 


First and foremost, the priest is a 
shepherd. His main work is to eare for 
the sheep that are entrusted to his eare. 
The first responsibility is the care of 
the lambs. Catholic education for the 
children is a prime responsibility. To 
neglect a Catholic edueation for our 
little ones would save us much expense 
and endless concern, but it would be 
asin. To allow our little ones to grow 
up ignorant of their faith would be a 
folly, for the ignorant Catholie is a 
bad Catholic; and one neglecting this 
duty would be answerable to Christ, 
Our Lord, who has a tender spot in THis 
heart for the little ones of the flock. 

It is no longer necessary for us to 
stand up and defend Catholic eduea- 





GOOD EXAMPLE 
tion. We accept this as our responsi- 
bility, and we have cared for the chil- 
dren. Expense and difficulties mean 
little or nothing. It is our duty. 

Qn one occasion Our Lord said, “I 
came not to call the just, but sinners to 
repentance.” Christ spent His life on 
this earth seeking out the lost sheep. 
He died to save us. The erucifix is a 
perpetual reminder of the great price 
He paid for our salvation. 


THE SHEPHERD 
AND HIS LOST SHEEP 

The mission of Christ is still perpetu- 
ated by His priests in their constant 
efforts to bring back to the fold the lost, 
The Devil is 
He knows no rest 


strayed, or stolen sheep. 
perpetually active. 
or holiday. Our churches are open 
365 days of the year. There is hardly 
a problem in getting to confession and, 
in this Eucharistic age, no difficulty 
whatever in receiving the Bread of Life 
in Holy Communion. We have a 
warm spot in our hearts for the un- 
fortunate souls who have been be- 
witehed by the attractions of this sin- 
ful world, and any time they are truly 
repentant and wish to return to the 
fold the priest is only too happy to 


receive them. Should you know any- 


Good Example 


one who has been away from the sacra- 
ments for a long time, do try to per- 
suade him to return. Speak a word of 
encouragement and urge him to make 
his peace with God. In this way you 
can help those who are doing the work 


of the Good Shepherd. 
THE SHEPHERD AND OTHER SHEEP 


Finally, the Gospel speaks of “other 
sheep not of this fold.” In plain lan- 
guage this means prospective converts. 
We reach out for the countless millions 
of our fellow Americans who have little 
or no religion. They, too, are dear to 
the heart of the Good Shepherd. Con- 
verts are coming into the Church all the 
time, but in no great numbers. If more 
converts are to be received, it will come 
about only when men and women 
in the pews realize their responsibility. 
You cannot expect a prospective con- 
vert to ring the doorbell of the ree- 
tory and humbly ask to be taken in. 
If we are to make converts, they must 
be gently led into the fold by Catholies 
who take their religion seriously and, in 
eratitude for their faith, make an honest 
effort to share it with another who is 
without it. 

You ean be of great help to the Good 


Shepherd. 


Third Sunday after Easter 


“So is the will of God, that by doing well you may put to silence the ignorance of 


foolish men” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Catholicism still maligned, and for what 
it is nol. 
(2) We 


Catholicism; we must live it. 


must not only know and explain 


(3) There are too many poor Catholies, 
and their example is publicized by the 
Church s for $. 


(pistle). 


(4) Conclusion: Be a credit to yourselves 
and your Church! 


During the past year the Catholic 
Chureh in this country suffered from 
gross misunderstanding, slanders, and 


downright les. We had been led to 
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suspect that something like this might 
happen, but we lived in hope that, after 
a century or more, our Church might 
be better understood and accepted. 

Every effort has been made during 
the past century to put down these 
slanders and lies. Tons of literature 
have poured from our Catholic presses. 
Missionaries have toured the country, 
preaching missions to non-Catholies, 
explaining our doctrine and answering 
their questions. Through radio and 
television we have carried our message. 
In many cases, fair-minded non-Catho- 
lies have defended us against unfair 
attack. In spite of all that has been 
done, misunderstanding prevails. We 
can no longer hope for an early or easy 
solution to this problem, and we might 
as well reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that argument and persuasion will do 
little to remedy matters. What can 
we do about it? Certainly it is a real 
problem. 

In the Epistle read at the Mass to- 
day, St. Peter has this to say: ‘So is 
the will of God, that by doing well you 
may put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men.” Coming from the chief 
of the Apostles, this direetive furnishes 
us with the best and perhaps the only 
real solution to our problem. There is 
no discounting the fact that the good 
example of Catholics can do more and 
go further with our’ non-Catholic 
neighbors and friends than any other 
thing. When more and more Catholies 
live their faith day in and day out, 
more and more of our enemies will be 
foreed to change their minds concerning 
the Church. 


TO PRACTICE WHAT WE PREACH 


Let’s face it: Catholies are on the 
spot. We freely represent ourselves as 
members of the one true Chureh of 
Jesus Christ. Now this is a strong 


claim, and it goes down hard with our 
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separated brethren. Although they do 
not claim perfection for themselves, 
they do demand that Catholies live up 
to their religious beliefs. In plain 
words, they expect us to practice what 
we preach. The majority of our non- 
Catholie friends and neighbors are fully 
aware of our religious obligations re- 
garding Mass attendance on Sundays 
and also regarding abstinence on Fri- 
days. When a Catholic steps out of line 
and sets a bad example, it is not only 
a reflection on the individual, but the 
Church suffers. The Church is judged 
by its members, and a bad Catholie can 
do a world of harm. The first question 
the human mind always asks concern- 
ing a theory is this: “Does it work?” 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It is not easy to be a good Catholic. 
We are living in a world where the 
moral standards are low, and any dis- 
position to try to conform to the world’s 
low standards and do what everybody 
else is doing soon finds us out of step 
with the Chureh. We profess to be 
Catholies, but in mind, heart and spirit 
we are pretty much like everyone else. 
(ince again, our friends and neighbors 
demand that Catholics be different; 
they look for closer and better con- 
formity to rigid Christian standards. 

In every parish there are good Catho- 
lics who live up to their religion and set 
a good example. They are the salt of 
the earth and a light to the world. Un- 
fortunately our critics do not judge the 
Church by these good people. When 
they choose to criticize, they select 
some unfortunate member, perhaps 
some fallen-away Catholie, and use him 
to make their comparisons or to form 
their judgments. 


BE A CREDIT TO THE CHURCH 


If every Catholic in the United States 
were to begin tomorrow to practice sin- 
cerely, and in every detail of his life, 





CONTROL OF THE TONGUE 


the truths that he believes, it would not 
be long before the fundamental point of 
view of the whole American people 
would be changed. The problem that 
bothered us this past year can be met, 
but it means that we must live our 
faith 365 days of the year. This may 
sound like a big order, but it is worth 


Control of the Tongue 


“Let every man be swift to 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Manifold sins of the tongue. 
(2) Gossip is so common it 1s too rarely a 
matter of examination of conscience. 
(3) “The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel.” 


(4) Conclusion: Be slow to speak. 


It is difficult to think of anything that 
can cause so much trouble as an un- 
curbed tongue. The gift of speech is 
truly wonderful. Ability to communi- 
cate one’s thoughts to another is just 
one of the many gifts from God. Gen- 
erally it is taken for granted and is 
often subject to great abuse. St. James 
has this in mind when he counsels us 
in the Epistle to “be swift to hear, slow 


to speak.” 
THE HARM OUR TONGUES DO 


A quick look at our shortcomings in 
speech shows that the main difficulty 
is the simple fact that we talk too fast. 
The words just roll off our tongues, 
plainly indicating little or no thought 
behind what we say, yet at the same 
time doing damage. Cursing and swear- 
ing for many is a dreadful habit. It is 
offensive to both God and man. We 
can become sloppy in our speech just 
as we can be untidy in our dress. We 


are judged by our speech. The person 


trying. To the good people: God bless 
you, and keep up the good work. To 
the indifferent and worldly: try once 
more to live your religion completely, 
and in this way you will derive much 
more satisfaction from your faith and 
you will be a credit and help to the 
Church of Christ. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


hear, slow to speak” (Epistle). 


who frequently uses profane language 
makes a very poor impression. 

But there are many other ways in 
The 
tongue can strike like a rapier and in- 
flict deep and ugly wounds. There are 
many who suffer from hard and caustic 
words, and it takes a long time for them 
to be able to forgive and forget. With 
the tongue we can say imprudent things, 
untrue things, little lies and big ones, 
some of them causing great harm. With 
the tongue we can say malicious things, 
hard and bitter things, critical and un- 
kind things. The list can easily be 
expanded, but this is sufficient to make 
us understand the scope and the damage 
that an unecurbed tongue ean do. 

Sometimes when we look back over 
the day, we are sorry we spoke so 


which we offend with our tongues. 


quickly and that we expressed ouselves 
so poorly, and we sincerely wish that we 
could take back some of things we said. 
Unfortunately that cannot be done, so 
we must make the best of it. But if you 
think hard enough, you may be able 
to trace a broken friendship to some un- 
fortunate remark. Some might be able 
to pinpoint an enmity that was the re- 
sult of some impulsive and imprudent 
remark. So it all adds up to this: if 
we would only take a little time and 
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think of what we are saying and try 
to say it better, how much better off 
we would be in the sight of God and 
man. 


GOSSIP HAS BECOME 
ALMOST ACCEPTABLE 


Silence is a difficult thing for many 
people. They feel called upon to make 
conversation. On meeting anyone, they 
quickly take over and begin talking. 
If they would only stay on safe ground 
and talk about the weather or other 
harmless topies, it would not be too bad; 
but, unfortunately, it is only a matter 
of time until the talker begins to gossip. 
Unkind and ill-natured gossip is noto- 
riously prevalent today, so much so that 
we have ceased to regard it with any 
disgust or even dislike, and it has be- 
come our common habit to go along with 
it even if we do not indulge in it our- 
selves. We take gossip so much in 
stride that very little is thought about 
it one way or the other. It is seldom 
made a subject for examination of con- 
science or matter for confession. 

To curb our tongues when we are 
speaking about our neighbors is an im- 
portant exercise in Christian charity. 
Charity, St. Paul reminds us, “thinketh 
no evil” and “rejoiceth not in iniquity.” 
Malicious talk about others may take 
the form either of calumny or of detrac- 
tion. Calumny means making false 
charges against our neighbor; detraction 
means telling the truth about him when 


Necessity of Prayer 


“Ask and ye shall re 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Worldly success without prayer is pos- 
sible. 
(2) But our future ts not here. 


(3) When begging is a virtue. 
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it is injurious to his character, and we 
have no sufficient reason for speaking. 
Calumny may seem to be the greater 
sin of the two, but it is plain to see that 
detraction does more harm to its vie- 
tims. There is an old proverb which 
says: “The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel.” 

So it is evident that we cannot afford, 
as Christian people, to take a casual at- 
titude to gossip; because once we enter 
into that phase of any conversation, we 
are on shaky ground. It is a sin against 
Christian charity to speak of the secret 
failings, or sins, or misfortunes of others 
unless we have a distinct and sufficient 
reason for doing so. 

Malicious gossip which derives its in- 
terest from invading the privacy of 
other people’s lives, from tearing to 
pieces their reputations, and from mak- 
ing them the butt of some cheap and 
nasty joke—such conversation — is 
thoroughly unchristian and wrong. 

We should make a resolution this day 
never to listen to scandal if we ean help 
it; never to repeat it if foreed to listen 
to it; and never to talk about other 
people unless we ean talk about them 
kindly. This may not be an easy reso- 
lution to keep, but it is well worth try- 
ing. People are listening to our con- 
versation every day, and we are being 
judged by them. Our speech betrays 
us. If we follow the counsel of St. 
James and speak more slowly, we ean 


help ourselves a great deal. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


ceive” (Gospel). 


(4) Conclusion: The best way to approach 
the gates of heaven is on our knees. 

There are things in this life that are 

possible without prayer. For example, 


N 





V 


NECESSITY OF PRAYER 


a man, through steady application to 
his work, together with some brains, 
may be able to achieve reasonable suc- 
cess in this life without seeking the aid 
of God. The lives of most of the great 
moguls in the United States reveal that, 
as a rule, they were not prayerful men. 

The gift of health might be possible 
without prayer. Anyone endowed at 
birth with a sound body and mind, who 
takes reasonably good care of his 
health, might live to a ripe old age, and 
all without the aid of God. A happy 
married life is also possible. Falling in 
love, staying in love, building a happy 
home and family—all might be possible 
without seeking the help of God. 

OUR FUTURE IS NOT HERE 

But when you are finished with the 
“here and now” and you move on to the 
future, when you rise from the lower 
levels of this world to the higher levels 
of the Kingdom of God in the next life, 
then it is necessary for you to seek 
the help of God. “Ask and you shall 
receive,” says Our Lord in today’s Gos- 
pel. If you want the help of God, you 
will have to ask for it. 

To merit eternal life, it is necessary to 
receive the grace of God. That ean 
come only through regular and_ per- 
severing prayer. We witness an im- 
pressive number of the faithful who 
regularly attend church. Some go 
every day, others at least once a week. 
Much of this is in obedience to God's 
commandments. However, in this 
faithful attendance they are always 
made aware of the granite-like fact 
that life here in this world is only a 
passing thing, and their thoughts natu- 
rally fly upward to the Kingdom of 
God. The necessity of prayer and the 
frequent reception of the sacraments in 
order to strengthen their faith and to 
meet the difficulties of daily living is 
made plain to them. 


teligion is an investment in the fu- 
ture. Christ Our Lord said: ‘Lay not 
up to yourselves treasures on earth, 
where the rust and the moth consume 
and where thieves break through and 
steal, but lay up to yourselves treasures 
in heaven.” The daily and weekly de- 
posit that a man makes through his 
prayer to God is, in the minds of count- 
less millions, a sound investment in the 
future. These sincere people have their 
own strong convictions and are not 
easily influenced by the maxims and 
the wisecracks of the world. Through 
their faithfulness and perseverance in 
prayer their faith is increased, and with 
it comes the strength of character which 
makes it possible for them to live their 
own lives and let the rest of the world 
go its way. 


WHEN BEGGING IS A VIRTUE 


Turning to the Bible, we find that 
the merey of God has invariably come 
ecall the 
blind man on the Jericho road who 
called out to Jesus: “Son of David, 
Promptly that 
man Was given back his sight. Think of 
the Apostles on the sinking ship when 
they eame and awakened Our Lord with 


to those who asked for it. 


have merey on me!” 


the prayer: “Save us, we perish!” 
Jesus arose and calmed the waves. To 
this evidence you can add the incident 
on Calvary when the thief on the cross 
turned to Jesus with the prayer, “Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom.” To this robber who 
perhaps had uttered his first and only 
prayer came the immediate answer: 
“Today thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.”’ 

Yes, God will give you His merey, 
but you must ask for it. If you lack the 
faith and the humility to ask, what 
right have you to expect God’s price- 
less gifts? Most favors in this life come 
to those who earnestly seek and ask for 
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them. Prizes are not freely dispersed 
to everybody and anybody. So with 
the grace of God. Why should God dis- 
pense His priceless gifts to those who 
are not interested? 


Love for Love 


“Tf you love me 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Lost meaning of love. 
(2) Love of the Sacred Heart. 
(3) Manifestations of the Church’s love. 
(4) Conclusion: 


breaking than unrequited love. Let 


Nothing is more heart- 


us return love to Love. 


Of all the words in the English lan- 
guage, that is 
and most completely misunderstood is 
the word “love.”’ In our conversations, 
in the books and magazines of fiction, 
in the movies, and now in the latest 


the one most abused 


medium, television, the concept of love 
is so badly abused and distorted that 
the average person is left confused. 
Most of the ideas suggested run the 
range from lust to loyalty. And a pop- 
ular song, some years ago, asked the 
“What is this thing 


The pleasant words and 


simple question: 
called love?” 
music left the listener hanging in air. 
They had no decent answer. 


LOVE INCARNATE 


Catholics may well pause on this 
feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and, 
with a little effort, they can find not 
only the correct answer, but the only 
one, to this all-important question: 
“What is love?” 
The word “love” must not leave us 
that “love is a 
dangerous word,” but we, as Catholies, 
unafraid of it. Our whole 


speechless. I know 


must be 
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God is pleased with simple, humble 
and ordinary faith, but let no one de- 
lude himself that the gates of Heaven 
can be crashed without first getting 
down on one’s knees. 


Feast of the Sacred Heart 


’ (John 14, 15). 


religion is founded on love—the love 
of God for man and the feeble effort 
that man makes to return to God some 
measure of His overwhelming love. 

This love of God is made clear for us 
in the life of His only Son, Our Lord. 
Jesus Christ in His life on this earth 
showed us how to live and how to die. 
He also showed us through His life the 
Study the life 
of Jesus from crib to cross, and there is 


meaning of true love. 


not a trace of selfishness. It was a 
complete outpouring of self. Such a 
life has never been matched here on this 
earth, as is attested by the hundreds of 
millions of worshippers. Love is giv- 
ing, and the greater the love, the greater 
the giving. Our religion furnishes us 
with the clearest example of divine love. 
As against this example of the life of 
Jesus, every other suggestion must pale 
into insignificance. 


THE CHURCW’S LOVE 


The love of Jesus for all of us did 
not end with the cross of Calvary. He 
died for all of us. His mission was not 
for a few, but for all. So, in our age 
and generation we find this love of the 
Sacred Heart manifest in the devotional 
life of the Catholic Church. It is pri- 
marily emphasized in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, wherein the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary is daily renewed; in Holy Com- 
munion, where we have the privilege 


—— 


eet ees ree 


n't 


ve 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


of receiving the body and blood of 
Christ; through the sacrament of pen- 
ance, Where we are able to have our 
children receive 
daily the tender love of Christ through 
the eare of the good sisters in our 


sins forgiven. Our 


The sick and the dying are 
So, the 


life of Christ is perpetuated through 


schools. 


eared for by earnest priests. 


our Church, and it is all a continuation 
of the love of the Sacred Heart for all 
mankind. 

One of the hardest crosses in this 
world—a cross that breaks the heart 
of many—is to love a person deeply and 
not to have that love returned. We 
see and hear of this in the relationship 
of husband and wife, parent and child, 





Seminarian Learns.” 


seminary. 





A Seminarian Learns 


Mr. Thomas Radloff, S.J., will, with the help of God, 
beeome Father Thomas Radloff, S.J. during the month 
of June at West Baden College in Indiana. 
future we shall publish his article, tentatively titled “A 
We not only recommend its 
touching wisdom to all our readers, but we make the 
further suggestion that it be kept at hand as valuable 
advice from the priest to young men who are planning 
to enter the seminary or who are in the early years of 


man and woman. Some of life’s great- 
est tragedies are spelled out for us in 
this way. What are we to say when we 
think of the love of God for us and the 
feeble return we make? 

This feast of the Sacred Heart is a 
plea for a return of our love. God has 
done all that He can to show His love 
for you. What are you going to do to 
show your love for Him? Certainly 
you can do more than you are now do- 
ing: greater faithfulness to your daily 
prayers; more frequent reception of 
Communion; a holy hour in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament; frequent as- 
pirations. 

Try to love God with your whole 
heart. This is the plea of the Sacred 
Heart to you today. 





In the near 
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Busy Priests Become Saints 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


Q, HIS BOOK, Diocesan Priest 


Saints,' the author, Father R. A. 
Hutchinson, modestly remarks that it 
can serve as public relations director for 
these remarkable secular priest heroes. 
These heroes deserve to be known better 
than they are now known. Their story 
provides inspiration and a guide to holi- 
ness. What priest, religious or secular, 
ean read this story and fail to be edi- 
fied? The question of the secular priest, 
his spirituality and his place in the 
Chureh has in recent years stirred the 
interest of many who found that the 
secular priest and his work were too 
little appreciated. 

Father Hutchinson quotes a_ letter 
issued by the Holy See that is of the 
utmost importance for a clear under- 
standing of the secular priesthood. The 
text of the letter follows: 


1. When it is said that a priest who 
Wishes to tend to perfection ought to 
become a religious, or at least a mem- 
ber of a secular institute; and if one 


' Diocesan Priest Saints, by the Rev. R. A. 
Hutchinson (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 
1958). 








Msgr. Campbell, pas- 
| tor, Editor of The Catho- 
lic Edueator, author of 
texts for schools, formerly 
Supe rintendent of Schools 
) in the Pittsburgh diocese, 
is Vice-President General 


of NCEA, 
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would reply to a young man who is 
hesitant about entering the secular 
priesthood or a religious order, that 
it is a question of generosity; when it 
is asserted that a man who decides on 
the secular clergy proves that he is 
not generous enough to give himself 
entirely to the service of God; or if 
one should think that he cannot coun- 
sel a youth who is hesitant in this 
way to enter a seminary rather than 
a religious order; if some people go so 
far as to say that the Church “tol- 
erates” the secular clergy as a last 
resort, but that the ideal would be 
for all priests to be religious;—all 
this is a false understanding and an 
erroneous application of the allocu- 
tion of the Holy Father of Dee. 8, 
1950 (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 48, 
1951, pp. 26-86). Bishops make use 
of their right if they object to the 
recruitment propaganda of religious 
societies Which has inexact theoreti- 
eal foundations and is likely to lead 
into error, and which in practice is at 
least not very loyal; and they use 
their right if they set firm and just 
limits to it. 

2. The subjoined allocution of the 
Holy Father has first of all for its 
purpose to clarify and bring out the 
point of three questions: 

a. What place has the regular clergy 
(clerus religiosus) with regard to the 
secular clergy (clerus saecularis) in 
the constitution Christ gave to His 
Chureh (pp. 27-29)? The response 
was: “... in the order established by 
Christ and held up before our eyes, 
neither particular form of the elergy, 
born at the same time, enjoys the pre- 
rogative of divine law since the same 
law does not put one ahead of the 
other or do away with the one or 
the other” (p. 28). 








BUSY PRIESTS BECOME SAINTS 


b. What is the relation of the 
“cleric” and the “religious” with re- 
gard to the “state of perfection” in- 
sofar as it is a “state of the evangeli- 
cal counsels” (p. 29)? The reply: 
“The cleric .. . is not bound by force 
of the divine law by the evangelical 
counsels of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, and in particular he is not 
bound in the same manner and for 
the same reason that induces an obli- 
gation in one who publicly pronounces 
vows to strive for perfection in the 
religious state. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent a cleric from as- 
suming these bonds privately and of 
his own accord. The regular 
cleric, not according as he is a cleric 
but according as he is a religious, 
professes the condition and state of 
evangelical perfection” (p. 29). As 
for the rest, it was expressly affirmed 
that these “secular institutes” realize 
the essence of the “‘state of perfection, 

. on account of the fact that their 
members are bound in some way to 
the observance of the evangelical 
counsels” (p. 29). If clerics unite in 
such a “secular institute,” they too 
are in the state of perfection to be 
acquired (in statu perfectionis ac- 
quirendae), “not insofar as they are 
clerics but insofar as they are mem- 
hers of a secular institute” (p. 30). 

c. What are the objective reasons 
for embracing the religious state (p. 
30)? That which is called in the pon- 
tifical allocution the religious state, 
taken in itself, as a state of perfec- 
tion, must not be identified with the 
vocation of the individual to personal 
perfection which can exist in the 
“state of perfection” or outside it. 
This (identification) was done by 
certain religious societies in their 
method of recruitment of which com- 
plaint was made. The three pre- 
vious explanations are not concerned 
immediately with individual perfec- 
tion but with the state of perfection, 
its rightful position, and its intimate 
nature. They do not, then, touch 
upon the vocation of the individual to 
a determined state in the Church; 
nor upon the vocation of the indi- 
vidual to personal perfection in his 
state; nor upon the perfection the 


individual has in reality attained in 
his state or vocation. Personal per- 
fection, or the perfection of the indi- 
vidual, is therefore not under discus- 
sion. That kind of perfection is the 
measure of the degree of love, of 
“theological charity,” that is realized 
in a man. The criterion of the in- 
tensity and purity of love is, accord- 
ing to the words of the Master, the 
sarrying out of God’s will. The indi- 
vidual is, then, personally more per- 
fect in the sight of God who fulfills 
the divine will more perfectly. In 
that, the state in which a man lives 
matters little, be he layman or 
ecclesiastic, and, for the priest, be he 
secular or regular. 

It follows that it would not be just 
to say that the secular priest, in re- 
gard to his personal holiness, is less 
‘alled to perfection than the regular 
priest; or that the decision of a young 
man for the vocation of the secular 
clergy determines him to a lesser de- 
gree of personal perfection than if he 
had chosen the priesthood in the re- 
ligious state. It may happen that 
that is the case. It may just as well 
happen that one person’s choice of 
some particular state other than the 
state of perfection comes from a 
greater love of God and a greater 
spirit of sacrifice than another per- 
son’s choice of the religious state. 

In what concerns the priest, and the 
candidate for the priesthood as well, 
it is not so difficult to understand that 
he is called to personal perfection in 
a wholly personal fashion in propor- 
tion to the dignity and the duties of 
the priestly office. The same thing 
holds good where he who has been 
adorned with the sacerdotal perfec- 
tion lives in the “state of marriage,” 
as is the case in the Oriental Rites. 

In conclusion, it must, therefore, 
be said: the vocation of the indi- 
vidual to holiness or to personal per- 
fection, the adopting and permanent 
exercise of this perfection, must not 
be confused with the question of the 
“state of perfection” in the juridical 
sense of the term. The state of per- 
fection is called such, and is such, 
because by means of the three evan- 
gelical counsels, the chief obstacles to 
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the struggle for personal holiness are 
set aside; or, to speak more precisely, 
it is suitable to keep them removed. 
But that this state realizes in the indi- 
vidual religious its potentialities, that 
it, leads in fact to sanctity, does not 
at all follow from the fact that one 
has embraced the religious state; that 
depends on the effort of the indi- 
vidual, on the measure in which, co- 
operating with divine grace, he 
actualizes in his life the evangelical 
counsels. 


Characteristic of the misunderstand- 
ing common in certain circles regarding 
the secular priesthood is the remark 
certain Bouvard to the 
youthful St. Francis de Sales at the 
very start of his clerical life. It was on 
the day he received tonsure that a friend 
remarked to the smiling boy: “You look 
like you’ve just received the habit of a 
Capuchin.” “Oh, shot 
Francis with a merry laugh, “I’ve re- 
ceived the habit of St. Peter!” 


made by a 


no,” back 


PARISH WORK: 
CRUCIBLE OF SANCTITY 


Father Hutchinson makes it 
clear that the life of the diocesan priest 
is calculated to turn out saints. The 
diocesan priest should be holy on ac- 
count of the holiness and dignity of his 
vocation; he has given up all to follow 
Christ. Many religious priests have 
come through parish work to realize 
that here is a great crucible of sanctity, 
even of perfection. Great holiness came 
to St. Peter Fourier, St. John of Cologne, 
St. Adrian Hilvarenbeck, St. James 
Lacop, St. Clement Hofbauer, and 
Blessed James of Certaldo through the 
humble living of the life of a parish 
priest. 

It is true that the ascetical life of the 
secular priest is not the same as that of 
the monk. He remains in touch, some- 
times in very close touch, with his 
family, and it is commonly the great 


very 
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Christian virtue of charity that prompts 
him to do this. If his brother or his 
nephew is 
priest is expected to take a hand in solv- 
ing the difficulty, but these problems 
seldom reach the monk in the solitude 
of his monastic cell. Many are the 
opportunities offered the secular priest 
to practice self-control in being kind 
and patient and cheerful. Is he not 
tempted at times to conclude that the 
monk the way? 
Father Hutchinson sums up the matter 
in this fashion: 


has chosen easier 


The ascetical life of the secular priest 
cannot be considered inferior to that 
of the monk because it excludes the 
capuche, shaved tonsure, and the 
weekly chapter of faults. It does in- 
clude opportunities for endless self- 
control, the fostering of gentleness, 
tolerance, and consideration in deal- 


ing with parishioners, perhaps 
thoughtless, gruff, ungrateful parish- 
ioners. It is a life, in short, com- 


mitted from beginning to end to the 
total, unselfish service of souls at 
any time, at a moment’s notice. 
UNWARRANTED SENSE 

OF INFERIORITY 


Even the deeply spiritual Curé of 
Ars, now the patron of secular priests 
the world over, his 
waning years with the idea of running 
off to a monastery. 
in parish work were tempted in the 
same manner. The matter was further 
complicated by a common conviction 
that no secular priest had ever been 


was obsessed in 


Many good men 


canonized. This impression was abroad 
a few years ago and was not scotched 
until students of the matter 
brought forth the truth that a large 
number of parish priests had achieved 
remarkable holiness. 


some 


There have been 
so many secular priest saints, in fact, 
that we may say no life is more con- 
ducive to heroic holiness than that of 
the diocesan clergy. Many canonized 


in difficulty, the secular 
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BUSY PRIESTS BECOME SAINTS 


saints made their distinguished progress 
toward sanctity as parish priests of 
many years service. St. Pius X was 
a parish priest for seventeen years be- 
fore being consecrated a bishop. St. 


Anthony Gianelli spent twenty-six years 


as a secular priest before being chosen 
as a bishop. 

These men and thousands of others 
sanctified themselves as secular priests, 
but it is one of the perversities of sta- 
tistics that they frequently bury matters 
of the utmost importance. Father 
Hutchinson speaks of an unwarranted 
inferiority secular 
priests, brought about by the perverse 
misunderstanding by the laity of the 
What 


evil genius moves a writer of history to 


sense of among 


vocation of the diocesan clergy. 


make such a negative statement as 
“This distinguished clergyman did not 
helong to any religious congregation”? 
Eager friends or members of religious 
orders have gone to great and devious 
lengths to ineorporate secular priests 
(posthumously) into the religious life. 
The Jesuit Father Herbert Thurston 
has recorded some of the pious tricks 
used in assimilating much desired candi- 
dates. The famous Father Tunstal, 
English martyr, was asked on his way 
to the seaffold, “Are you a Jesuit or a 
secular priest?” He replied that he had 
taken a vow to become a Benedictine. 
We find him listed with both the Bene- 
dictines and the Jesuits. There are 
Father 
striking one. 
Blessed John of Avila, though he lived 


similar 
Hutchinson 


many episodes. 


gives a 


and died a secular priest, has been con- 
sidered a Jesuit since his beatification in 
1894. The Franciscans have claimed St. 
Ivo Helory on no better grounds than 
his gracious hospitality to members of 
their order. 

Hutchinson has _ selected 
sanonized and nine _ beatified 


Father 
twelve 


secular priests. Most of their names are 
only dimly familiar, but the story of 
each is told in dramatic fashion, and the 
author seizes upon certain sacerdotal 
virtues that limn the religious genius 
of the individual. We can _ present 
within our present compass only three 
or four of the twenty-one chosen priests. 
Elsewhere our author presents a list of 
ninety-seven secular priest saints and 
blesseds. No one of these chosen 
ninety-seven is older than the thirteenth 
eentury. 


FATHER JOSEPH ORIOL 


The first biographical account deals 
with St. Joseph Oriol. Born in Barce- 
lona in 1650, he is sometimes referred to 
as the Thaumaturgus of Barcelona. His 
priestly life was remarkable for a spirit 
profound humility, and 
prudence in directing souls. God _ be- 
stowed upon him prophetie and miracu- 
The dying, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, the lame and the para- 


of penance, 


lous power. 


lytic were instantly cured by him. St. 
Joseph Oriol was canonized by Pope St. 
Pius X, May 20, 1909. Our author 
stresses the trials of St. Joseph Oriol. 
He could well remember that many 
priests are called to a more perfect imi- 
tation of their Master, the persecuted 
Christ, the Christ. 
“Critics began to spread exaggerated 


misunderstood 


tales about the priest who was always in 
the confessional. He was too strict, 
they said. Or he was too lax. Or he 
was giving bad advice. He was an ex- 
tremist who didn’t follow the crowd. 
He was an ignorant priest. It finally 
got to the point where his bishop re- 
fused to let him hear any more con- 
Things came to such a sorry 
pass that his own confessor advised St. 
Joseph not to work any more miracles 
because they were not well received by 
priests and people. 


fessions.”’ 
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FATHER SARKANDER 

Every priest knows his obligation in 
It is 
in rare cases that a priest’s life is put in 


regard to the seal of confession. 


jeopardy because of his respect for the 
sacramental seal. Father John 
kander died, after savage torture, be- 
cause he steadfastly refused to reveal 
the secrets of the confessional. Born 
at Skotschau in Austrian Silesia in 1576, 
he died at Olmutz in 1620. At the age 
of twenty-seven he merited the title of 
master of philosophy at Prague. After 
a course in theology he was ordained 
priest at Graz. Within a few years he 
was made parish priest of Boskowitz, 
and later of Holleschau in Moravia. 
These appointments put him in close 
touch with the Hussites and United 
Brethren. Father Sarkander’s success 
in converting two hundred and fifty of 
the strayed sheep, drew upon him the 
hatred of the neighboring landlord. 


Sar- 


When Polish troops led by King 
Sigismund came _ pillaging across 


Moravia, in 1620, it was Father Sar- 
kander’s genius for quick thinking that 
saved Holleschau from being leveled. 
Carrying the Blessed Sacrament, he led 
& procession out to meet Sigismund’s 
troops, most of them Catholic. The 
soldiers fell to their knees, asked the 
priest’s blessing, and marched on, warn- 
ing other advancing columns to spare 
the town. Later Father Sarkander was 
accused of treason on the flimsiest evi- 
dence, the coincidence of the arrival of 
the pillaging Polish troops a year and 
a half after his own visit in Cracow! 
He was also ordered to reveal what 
Baron von Lobkovitz had told him in 
confession. He denied the charge of 
treason and said nothing about con- 
fession. John would not violate the 
secrets of the holy tribunal, and the 
rack was used. The torture 
severe that he died from the effect of it 
a month later. The people immediately 


Was sO 
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began to venerate John Sarkander and 
to ask for his beatification. Benedict 
XIV failed to carry the process forward. 
Many years later, Pope Pius IX pro- 
nounced the solemn beatification, May 


6, 1860. 
FATHER JOHN OF AVILA 


Blessed John of Avila is considered 
one of the foremost among the great 
preachers of sixteenth-century Spain. 
Turning aside from a promising worldly 
career, John of Avila made his studies 
in philosophy and theology with other 
candidates for the secular priesthood 
at Aleala, where he was fortunate to 
have as his teacher the famous Domini- 
can De Soto. As a young priest he firsi 
thought of giving his life to the mis- 
sions in Mexico, but his archbishop saw 
in the young missionary a_ powerful 
instrument to stir up the faith of Anda- 
lusia, and after considerable persuasion 
Blessed John was induced to abandon 
his journey to America. His growing 
reputation as a preacher thronged the 
churches, but his success brought with 
it the hatred of a class. At 
Seville he before the 


eertain 
Was summoned 


inquisitor, but his innocence of the 


charges was speedily proved. By spe- 
cial invitation of the court he preached 
the sermon on the next great feast. 
His preaching brought a harvest of 
Father Hutchinson tells the 
story of his winning over a forty-year- 


souls. 


old Portuguese who had been through 
life’s mill as 
soldier, 


runaway, sheepherder, 
peddler. With Father 


John’s advice and encouragement, this 


and 


unpromising man turned over a new 
leaf and devoted the last years of his 
life to the sick. 
known today as St. John of God. 


He is canonized and 


Among other disciples drawn to him 
by his preaching and saintly reputation 
may be named St. Teresa, St. Francis 


Borgia, and Venerable Louis _ of 
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At long last in English: Niedermeyer’s classic! 


% For every priest whose path crosses that of the mentally disturbed or 
physically ill; 

% for seminary professors and for those whom they would prepare solidly 
in Pastoral Medicine and Pastoral Theology. 


% for every doctor, lawyer, social worker, teacher, counsellor, nun, nurse 
who would have a thorough grounding in the Church’s position in 
medico-moral matters; 


COMPENDIUM OF 
PASTORAL MEDICINE 


By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by 


Rev. Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D. 





No important topic in the wide medico-moral field has escaped the scrutiny of Dr. 
Niedermeyer’s CoMPENDIUM OF PasTorAL MEDICINE, and many topics which are 
rarely treated outside the specialized journals are here fully analyzed. 

The first section of the CompeNpiuM reviews the fundamentals and principles on 
which Pastoral Medicine is founded and shows man as a citizen of two worlds, each of 
which affects his nature. 

The second division covers the entire field of sex in all its ramifications. In this 
introductory analysis of man’s sexual life, not only sexual biology, physiology and 
psychology of sex are fully treated, but also sexual pathology, hygiene and ethics, sex 
education and the sociology and metaphysics of sex. 

In his third section Dr. Niedermeyer turns to the specific problems affecting the 
married and unmarried: sterility; impotency; sperm examination; artificial insemina- 
tion; Ogino-Knaus rhythm theory; birth control and other forms of abusus matrimonii; 
masturbation; homosexuality; etc. 

Full treatment of moral problems related to obstetrics and gynecology is the burden 
of the fourth part of the CompeENDIUM: craniotomy; ectopic pregnancy; abortion; 
transplantation of gonads; operations for change of sex; etc. 

Of special value to the confessor are the chapters on mental life—normal and ab- 
normal—and acquaintance with the acknowledged expertness of Niedermeyer in this 
vital area will contribute vastly to successful dealing with the slightly or seriously 
mentally disturbed. 

Useful medical and psychological facts bearing on miraculous cures, ecstasy, stigmata, 
the spiritual state of the sick and dying, special problems of the priest and doctor in 
mission areas make up the topics of the final section of the CompENDIuM oF PasTORAL 
MepicineE. An extensive bibliography completes this work. 


The People behind the Book 


No man was better equipped to produce the original six-volume German work in 
Pastoral Medicine than the eminent physician-theologian from the University of Vienna, 
now deceased. The immediate and continuing acclaim accorded to Dr. Niedermeyer’s 
classic work was to lead inevitably to a demand for a compendium. With the publica- 
tion of the German edition of the CompENpIUuM oF PastoraL MeEpIcInE by Herder of 
Vienna there was next to follow the expressed hope in British and American professional 
journals that the work would be published in English. The firm of Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
was fortunate at this point in securing the collaboration of Father Fulgence Buonanno, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., Professor of Pastoral Psychology in the Fifth-Year Theology Program 
for newly ordained priests at St. Anthony’s Shrine in Boston, Mass., and Professor of 
Medical Ethics at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Brighton, Mass. 

Price $7.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 
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Granada. St. John and the founder of 
the Jesuits have this in common. Both 
were called before the Inquisition to 
give an account of their contacts with 
the Illuminati, a group of false mystics 
who fluorished during the lifetime of 
our two great Saints. So rapidly did 
the errors gain joneeeeny that the Inquisi- 
tion proceeded with relentless energy 
against all suspects, even citing before 
its tribunal St. John of Avila and St. 
Ignatius of Loyola. Such 
admirable and is in some measure re- 
sponsible for the fact that the heresy 
gradually declined. 

John of Avila’s collected works es- 


vigilance is 


AND PASTORAL REVIEW 








tablished his reputation as a writer. 
His best known works are the Audi Fili, 
reputed by critics to be a leading work 
in Christian perfection, and his Sprr- 
itual Letters. Both these works were 
translated into English in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century. 

We must rest content with the three 
sketches we have given here of Dioc- 
Priest that Father 
Hutchinson brings to the attention of all 
Certainly the author of the 
present work has made it clear that it 
requires courage and nobility of soul to 
work as a parish priest for the care of 
We applaud his book. 


esan Saints 


of us. 


souls. 





ARE YOU 


sections of the country. 


agencies which solicit their support. 


tions? 
wonder they have used the plan ever since. 


which these 


women—wives of executives 


could mean so much to you, why not ask for a copy? 





Thinking of Raising Money? 


IN NEED of money for expansion or other 
what it could mean to you if you followed the same plan which has enabled so many 
priests to accomplish the seemingly impossible. 


Catholic Appeals Preferred 


HUNDREDS OF PRIESTS have solved their problem by soliciting the support of Catholics in other 
A high percentage of these men and women, the *y soon found out, would much 
rather contribute to an out-of-town organization of their own faith, than to the many non-sectarian 


Why Deprive Yourself of Your Share? 


WHY DEPRIVE YOURSELF of this much-needed money when it is so easy to cultivate the friend- 
ship of Catholics who donate millions of dollars every year to various out-of-town Catholic organiza 
Practically everyone of the le ading Catholic welfare agencies got its start this way 
Think of the satisfaction of Knowing you are using the 
same technique which has enabled so many organizations to become so successful. 


200.000 Catholic Men and Women 


TO MAKEIT AS EASY as possible to reach your goal, you can select from the same nine classifications 
» priests and nuns have found so helpful: 
known contributors 
added every year—and almost half as many dropped because of removals, ete. 
changes almost completely every three or four years. 
Remember, it’s FRE 
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purposes? If so, think of 
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Catholic executives—married women—single 
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This means that the list 
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Theology at Assumplion Seminary, San 


Antonio, Texas, Father Parres has been 


of 


editor 


1957. 


this 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


and Moral 


Law 
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Temporary Faculties 
Probably Expired 


(Question: A visiting priest with tem- 
porary faculties to hear confessions in 
a certain diocese starts to hear a con- 
fession when it dawns upon him that his 
faculties have probably expired. He 
completes hearing the confession and 
gives absolution. Afterwards he finds 
out that his faculties have not yet ex- 
pired. Has he incurred suspension in so 
acting? See canon 2366, which states 
that a priest who presumes to hear sac- 
ramental confessions without the neces- 
sary jurisdiction is ipso facto suspended 
a divinis. 

SACERDOS 


the 
case come to mind, each depending on 


Answer: Several solutions to 
other faetors which might be found in 
the situation. 

1) Let that 
came to the erroneous conclusion that 
his faculties had definitely expired. He 
then presumed to hear the confession 


us suppose the priest 


and to absolve without (so he thought) 
What- 
ever the subjective guilt of the priest, 
there 


jurisdiction from any source. 


was no objective violation of 


canon 2366, since, as a matter of fact, 


the priest did have the necessary juris- 


diction. Since there was no objective 
violation of a penal law, there could be 
no question of an ipso facto penalty in- 
A merely subjective sin, where 
there is no objective violation of a 
penal law, is not sufficient to constitute 
‘anonical sense . Where 


curred. 


a crime in the 
there is no crime, objectively as well as 
subjectively, there can be no penalty in- 
curred. 

2) From canon 207, §2, we learn that, 
when power is conceded for the internal 
forum, an act placed through inadver- 
after the time for which the 
power was conceded has elapsed or the 
number of cases for which it was con- 
ceded has been used, is valid. Here 
we do not have a ease of inadvertence, 
but rather of doubt about the elapse of 
time for which confessional jurisdiction 
Supposing the doubt is 
really probable, that is, there are solid 
reasons for thinking the time has not 


tenee, 


Was given. 


elapsed—though there may be equal or 
even better reasons for thinking it has 
elapsed—and the doubt cannot be re- 
solved in the circumstances, canon 209 
comes to the rescue supplying jurisdic- 
tion. 

As we know from canon 209, the 
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Church supplies jurisdiction for both the 
external forum and the internal forum 
in common error and in a positive and 
probable doubt of law or of fact. A 
positive and probable doubt about the 
lapse of confessional jurisdiction would 
be a doubt of fact. This means that, 
even in the event of actual expiration 
of the jurisdiction, the Church would 
have supplied the needed jurisdiction in 
the presence of a positive and probable 
doubt. 

3) Let us suppose finally that the 
confessor came to the conelusion that 
his faculties had expired and that this 
conclusion was objectively 
Even in this supposition, the confessor 
could have relied on supplied jurisdic- 


correct. 


tion in common error. Here we sup- 


pose also that the confession was heard 
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in a publie place so that there was 
present a public fact at least apt to 
lead many to a practical but erroneous 
judgment that the confessor possessed 
confessional jurisdiction. 

It is definitely agreed that a confessor 
who absolves when there is a positive 
and probable doubt about his jurisdic- 
tion would not incur the suspension of 
canon 2366. In the first place, jurisdic- 
tion is surely had, either from the source 
about which the doubt arises or from 
supply from canon 209. Also, there 
could be no presumption of absolving 
with full knowledge of lack of jurisdic- 
tion and full deliberation. 

Should one deliberately create, as it 
were, a situation of common error so as 
to have jurisdiction, there might be a 
difficulty about the penalty. It seems 
quite certain that, if there is a propor- 
tionately grave reason for inducing or 
creating the common error, the suspen- 
sion of canon 2366 would not be in- 
curred. 
son is had for creating the common er- 


If no proportionate grave rea- 


ror, authors dispute as to whether or 
not a priest hearing confessions and ab- 
solving on the strength of jurisdiction 
supplied in common error would escape 
the penalty.'. The practical solution 
would be that he sins in inducing the 
common error without some proportion- 
ate necessity, but does not incur the sus- 
pension. 


Key in Tabernacle 


Before Mass 


Question: Is it permissible for a nun 
to put the key into the tabernacle be- 
fore Mass? 

CHAPLAIN 

Answer: I cannot see any advantage 


to be gained by having anyone put the 


‘Cf. Beste, Introductio in Codicem (ed. 4, 
1956), p. 1058. 
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key into the tabernacle before Mass. 
A nun? While I cannot think of any 
reason why she should, I cannot recall 
any law or decree expressly mentioning 
a prohibition; still, on general princi- 
ples, I would say it is quite unlawful. 
Only a priest or a deacon ean lawfully 
(under ordinary circumstances) remove 
the Blessed Sacrament from the taber- 
nacle, or even open the tabernacle. So 
why should anyone else place the key 
in the lock of the tabernacle door? 

I may take the question asked as a 
point of departure to mention an im- 
portant instruction of the Sacred Con- 
(May 26, 

vareful custody of the 
Blessed Sacrament. One pertinent pas- 
sage enjoins that the tabernacle key is 
never to be left on the table of the 
altar or in the lock of the tabernacle, 
not even during morning hours when di- 
vine services are held at the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament and Holy 
inunion is distributed, especially if this 
altar is not in a conspicuous place.? In 
a brief comment on this point of the 
Instruction, Father J. B. O’Connell tells 
us that the key should be left on the 
altar only immediately before Mass or, 
better still, should be carried by the 
server or celebrant on the way to Mass.* 


gregation of Sacraments 


1938) on the 


Com- 


Nuns Wash Purificators 
Question: Has the rule regarding 
who washes purificators, ete., ever been 
changed to allow nuns to do it? 
CHAPLAIN 


Answer: The law referred to is found 
in canon 1306, §2. “Purificators, palls, 
and corporals, which have been used in 
the sacrifice of the Mass, are not to be 


*AAS., XXX, p. 198ff, Canon Law Digest, 
Vol. II, pp. 377-388. 

*The Celebration of Mass (new edition, 
1956), p. 378, note 1. 
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given to the laity, even religious, to be 
washed, unless they have been pre- 
viously washed by a cleric in major or- 
ders; the water of the first washing is 
to be put in the sacrarium, or, if there 
is none, in the fire.” 

An apostolic indult would be required 
for lay persons, even religious, to per- 
form the first washing of purificators, 
ete., which have been used in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 
However, I understand that 
which 


The law has not been 
changed. 

indults or 
allow religious women to wash purica- 
which pre- 


privileges do exist 


tors, ete., have not been 


viously washed by a cleric in major 


orders. 


Required Reading Lists 
in Catholic Schools 


Question: In regard to required read- 
ing lists in Catholie schools, especially 
secondary schools and colleges, it may 
happen that books of a questionable 
nature, in view of the general prohibi- 
tion of canon 1399, n.9, are required or 
suggested for students. My question is: 
Who has the right to decide this matter? 
Is it the Bishop of the place or the su- 
periors of the religious institute which 
operates the school? 

SENEX 


Since | that the 
question is rather loaded, I shall try to 


Answer: suspect 
answer without firing. 

The general prohibition referred to 
in canon 1399, n.9, reads thus: 


(Forbidden by the law itself) are 
books which of set purpose treat of, 
narrate, or teach, lascivious or ob- 
scene matters. 

It is not my purpose to comment on 
the meaning of this canon and number, 
or even at length on the question of per- 
mission to read prohibited books. It 
will 
provisions of canon 1402, §1, allowing 


be sufficient to mention here the 


ordinaries to grant permission to their 


- 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


subjects for individual books and in ur- 
gent cases. Ordinaries in this context 
includes religious ordinaries in exempt 
clerical institutes in favor of their own 
subjects. More general permissions 
may be granted by ordinaries of places 
in virtue of their quinquennial faculties, 
or even by others who may have ob- 
tained indults from the Holy See. 

It seems to me that what the ques- 
tioner wants discussed is the question of 
the control of the ordinary over Catho- 
lie schools conducted by religious. 
Canon 1382 vindicates the right of the 
local ordinary to make a visitation of all 
schools in matters which concern re- 
ligion and moral training, and states 
specifically that schools conducted by 
religious of whatever kind are not ex- 
empt from this right of visitation, with 
the exception of internal schools for the 
professed of an exempt religious insti- 
tute. Nevertheless, many canonists 
argue to the existence of a privilege 
contra tus, whereby schools of a higher 
than elementary level in the care of 
regulars are exempt from episcopal 
canonical visitation.4 

More important to the issue in ques- 
tion, however, than the right of visita- 
tion is the right and duty of the local 
ordinary of general vigilance in regard 
to faith and morals. This right and 
duty of the local ordinary is made un- 
mistakably clear in canon 1381, §2: 


Ordinaries of places have the right 
and duty of guarding lest in any 
schools of their territory anything 
should be taught or done which is 
contrary to faith or good morals. 


The right and duty of vigilance by the 
local ordinary in regard to faith and 
morals applies to all schools within the 
diocese, whether parochial, diocesan, or 


4 
_ 


“" Bouscaren-Ellis, Canon Law, ed. 2, p. 
‘ . 
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even institutions of higher learning con- 
ducted by religious of any kind. 

To answer the question specifically, 
the local ordinary would be acting 
within his rights in prohibiting books 
of questionable goodness in all Catholic 
schools of his diocese. 


Anticipation of Matins 


Earlier Than Two O'Clock 


Several readers have inquired about 
my opinion expressed some time ago to 
the effect that privileges of anticipating 
Matins earlier than two o’clock in the 
afternoon were still in force. 

I am grateful to the National Secre- 


tary of the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association for a communication re- 
ceived from the Assessor of the Sacred 
Oriental Congregation. This communi- 
cation states that there is no question 
about the withdrawal of the privileges 
Matins 
o'clock in the afternoon. All such privi- 


of anticipating before two 
leges have been abrogated by the new 
rubrics. 

Consequently my opinion on the con- 
tinuance of such privileges formerly 
granted should be amended. Unless 
privileges of an earlier anticipation have 
been renewed, they are no longer in 
foree. 
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For Better Sermons 
GAUGING SERMON EFFECTIVENESS. By 

Sylvester F. MacNutt, O.P. (The 

Priory Press, Dubuque, Iowa), pp. 

139. $1.95. 

Like the distinction between ad esse 
and ad melius esse, a preacher can ex- 
ist without criticism and preach with- 
out being criticized (at least within 
earshot), but to be a better preacher 
and to deliver a better sermon, good 
criticism is certainly in need. Although 
criticism may be at times distasteful 
to its recipient, it serves both as a neces- 
sary guide and goad to improvement. 
It is most certainly this goal of better 
preaching from our pulpits that Father 
MacNutt envisioned in preparing his 
extremely practical and eminently read- 
able guide to a more solidly based and 
effective preaching, and criticism of our 
preaching, of the word of God. 

Everyone has heard and enjoyed good 
sermons. Unfortunately, all of us have 
suffered through the seeming eternity of 
a bad sermon. No one has trouble tell- 
ing a good sermon from a bad one. A 
problem sometimes arises when you try 
to discover exactly what made the good 
sermon good and what made the 
floundering effort so highly unpalatable. 
The task is even more difficult when 
you are faced with that limp and life- 
less entity, the sermon that is neither 
strikingly bad nor noticeably superior. 
Gauging Sermon Effectiveness provides 
definite norms for the judging of any 
sermon, but also shows clearly how 
these particular defects may be cor- 
rected. 


In the first pages of the book the 
author presents the reader with a care- 
fully prepared and_ graphically ar- 
ranged checklist to be used in deter- 
mining the precise strengths and weak- 
nesses of a sermon. This checklist is 
actually the skeletal framework of the 
entire book. It is complemented by 
a careful listing of possible sermon 
faults with immediate references to the 
text itself. This index-like appendix 
greatly increases the value of the book 
as a critical tool. In the text there is 
not only an explanation of the error, 
but, more importantly, a clear explana- 
tion of how to avoid the weakness and 
improve the passage. 

The book should by no means be con- 
sidered merely as a logical method and 
means of sermon criticism. It has a 
definite and practical value in teaching 
the proper way to prepare a sermon. In 
this regard it is important to note that 
the summaries given at the end of each 
chapter are invariably positive in char- 
acter, and that frequently in the text we 
find excerpts from truly great sermons 
demonstrating the point the author is so 
successfully endeavoring to clarify. 

The consideration of many of the 
particular aspects of a good sermon are 
particularly brief, as necessity would 
demand, but their treatment is by no 
means jejune. The chapter on the in- 
fluence of the preacher’s character on 
the effectiveness of a sermon is one of 
the most concise presentations I have 
seen on the subject. 

The over-all impression gained from 
reading the book is that it is a probing 
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instrument of both positive and nega- 
tive criticism, and a very good summary 
of all that is needed to know to write a 
good practical sermon. My only regret 
is that the book was published too late 
for me to employ it as an auxiliary text 
in preparing students to preach effee- 
tively the word of God after their fast 
approaching ordination to the priest- 
hood. 

FELICIAN MapIcANn, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson 
tensselaer, N.Y. 
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“Exercising Authority . 
With Anxious Care. By Felix D. 
Duffey, C.8.C. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1961), pp. 125. 


This is a good book. It is good be- 
cause in intelligible language it brings 
new light to bear on some profound 


ideas. It is good because it succinctly 
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(121 pages of text) presents the reader 
with a challenge, in the sense that it 
makes statements which one is inclined 
to dismiss lightly but which will just 
not be dismissed. It is good because it 
easily holds the reader’s attention while 
dealing with fundamental truths and 
wins his agreement, however grudging, 
despite the disturbing nature of these 
truths. 

Taking title Paul’s 
phrase, “Exercising authority with anx- 
ious care,” Father Duffey treats of the 


his from St. 


exercise of and submission to obedience 
in religious life as it ought to be and as 
it is in twentieth-century United States. 
The soundness and balance of the treat- 
ment becomes obvious immediately, for 
very early the author points out that 
the the 
proper exercise of authority and the 


circumstances required for 
right practice of obedience are the same, 
and the conditions that devaluate both, 
from a supernatural point of view, are 
the same. 

The 
faith. 
But in the religious there can be degrees 


for both is 


The enemy of both is infidelity. 


essential element 


of infidelity since there can be a greater 
or less extent to which his acts as a 
religious—whether in the exercise of 
authority or the practice of obedience— 
can become practical denials of God’s 
authority. Every application of these 
two principles ought to be the conelu- 
sion to a simple line of reasoning: 
Christ, who is God, founded the Church. 
Members of institutes having its ap- 
proval submit themselves to His author- 
Those 
who rule in these institutes participate 
in the line of ecclesiastical authority, 
whether dominative 


ity as exercised by the Church. 


jurisdiction or 
power. 

But when Christian doctrine is ob- 
scured by those who profess to teach 
it, when materialism can influence the 
most spiritual activity, when all obedi- 
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ence is disdained as subservience, when 
democracy is exaggerated to the point 
of excluding any other form of govern- 
ment, the exercise and acceptance of au- 
thority becomes a formidable task. It 
is for this reason that Father Duffey 
finds distinctive elements in twentieth- 
century American infidelity. 

A series of short quotations could well 
serve as a complete outline of this book. 
Since this would be too lengthy, a few 
such will show its line of development. 


Why has not the inner, spiritual 
growth of religious in the United 
States, generally speaking, kept pace 
with their material accomplishments? 

Looking upon a superior’s au- 
thority in terms of a majority vote, 
or in terms of a personal gift for 
leadership, is to be bitten by the spirit 
of the times This notion of 
obedience makes of the superior of a 
religious community a kind of boss of 
a business, an expert who gets things 
done, a proficient leader whom one 
has promised to consult in order to 
avoid errors and mistakes in the busi- 
ness of getting on in the world . 
Sometimes superiors, in their concern 
for running an institution, forget what 
is their primary concern, namely, 
ruling, governing and guiding human 
beings. They neglect to reflect that 
human beings are not things, but hu- 
man persons endowed with reason, 
which is of God. Supersecrecy is par- 
ticularly irksome to the American 
character and temperament; Ameri- 
cans don’t like to be kept in the dark, 
and they are most generous when they 
know the why of things. 


Whether or not Father Duffey proves 
that life in the United States in the 
twentieth century makes the exercise 
of and submission to religious authority 
more difficult than ever (he himself 
quotes Cardinal Newman’s observation 
that all times are perilous), he has pro- 
vided us with a refreshing and salutary 
review of this whole subject. 
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It is a mark of the worth of his work 
that it can be recommended to a much 
wider audience than that composed of 
members of religious communities. 
Anyone who exercises authority, anyone 
who is subject to authority, will find 
here valuable, though frequently dis- 
turbing, reading. 

There are a few weaknesses: 
sional repetition; some stretching of 
material, particularly in paraphrasing 
quoted gospel passages for those who 
should be familiar with them; here and 
there a trite phrase. References to 
depth psychologists and to The Nun’s 


occa- 


Story are somewhat harsh. 
CHARLES Connors, C.S.Sp. 
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Murray, S.J. (Sheed and Ward, New 

York, 1960), pp. xiv + 336. $5.00. 

Father John Courtney Murray, 8.J., 
has probably written more, and more 
profoundly, on problems of Church and 
State than any other Catholic in the 
country. The appearance of this his 
first book is, therefore, something of an 
event since it presents afresh and in 
easily obtainable form a number of 
“occasional” papers which he has pub- 
lished during the past ten years dealing 
with various aspects of our publie phi- 
losophy, or “the American proposition.” 
Convinced as he is that “society is civil 
when it is formed by men locked to- 
gether in argument” (p. 8), Father 
Murray’s approach to political and so- 
cial problems is largely dialectical, but 
at the very outset he is careful to define 
the terms of the debate: “The question 
is sometimes raised, whether Catholi- 
cism is compatible with American de- 
mocracy. The question is invalid as 
well as impertinent; for the manner of 
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its position inverts the order of values. 
It must, of course, be turned round to 
read, whether American democracy is 
compatible with Catholicism” (pp. 
ix-x). If Catholic participation in the 
American consensus “has been full and 
free, unreserved and unembarrassed,”’ it 
is, as he rightly maintains, “because the 
contents of this consensus—the ethical 
and political principles drawn from the 
tradition of natural law—approve 
themselves to the Catholic intelligence 
and conscience” (p. 41). And with a 
great deal of verve and logic, though 
in no systematic fashion, he proceeds to 
show why this is so. 

The ‘natural law’ 
perennis is something totally different 
from the “law of nature” of the En- 
lightenment. It is based upon three 
truths which force upon 
man’s consciousness despite any theo- 
retical notions to the contrary: “that 
man is intelligent; that reality is intel- 
ligible; and that reality, as grasped by 
intelligence, imposes on the will the ob- 


’ 


of the philosophia 


themselves 


ligation that it be obeyed in its demands 
for action or abstention” (p. 109). As 
a consequence, “every man, simply be- 
cause he is a man, has to ‘meet’ himself, 
others, and God” (p. 112). And just as 
objective truth imposes certain obliga- 
tions upon the individual, so “the life of 
man in society under government is 
founded on truths, on a certain body of 
objective truth, universal in its import, 
accessible to the reason of man, defin- 
able, defensible” (p. ix). Though the 
truths remain constant, their applica- 
tions, of course, vary under different 
forms of government: our own politi- 
val system, as Father Murray admir- 
ably shows, is the product of a long and 
dynamic evolution. 

Christianity destroyed the classical 
view of society as a homogeneous struc- 
ture in which the political power repre- 


; 
; 
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sented society both in its religious and 
in its secular aspects. Proof of this 
may be found in a letter of Pope Ge- 
lasius I to Emperor Anastasius I written 
in 494 a..: “Two there are, august 
Ixmperor, by which this world is ruled 
on title of original and sovereign right— 
the consecrated authority of the priest- 
hood and the royal power” (p. 202). 
During the Middle Ages the sovereign 
rights of the temporal rulers were fur- 
ther restricted by the general assump- 
tions of constitutionalism, namely, that 
a king ruled only with the consent of his 
people and that he was, like them, sub- 
ject to the laws of the land. American 
contributions to this tradition of a rule 
of law and not of men were the adoption 
of a written constitution embodying a 
particular political philosophy and the 
recognition of the fact that religious 
pluralism “was the native condition of 
American society” (p. 27). In granting 
freedom of worship to all and forbidding 
preferential treatment for any one re- 
ligion, the First Amendment did not 
strike at religion as such. “We are a 
religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being,” is an opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court given as late 
as 1952 that simply repeated a funda- 
mental principle of our political philos- 
ophy. In providing chaplains for the 
armed forces, in exempting religious in- 
stitutions from taxation, the state has 
encouraged the worship of God in whom 
“we trust.”” Consequently, “we have to 
abandon the poetry of those who would 
make a religion out of freedom of re- 
ligion and a dogma out of a separation 
of church and state” (p. 56), and realize 
that our “commitment to the religion 
clauses of the Constitution is a moral 
commitment to them as articles of peace 
in a pluralist society” (p. 78). 

Father Murray presents these funda- 
mental truths with clarity and _ preci- 
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sion, approaching them from various 
angles and commanding the assent of 
his readers with his earnestness and the 
force of his logic. But when he dis- 
cusses more specific problems, the issues 
become less clear. This may be due to 
their complexity, or to his rhetorical 
treatment of them, or simply to the ob- 
tuseness of this reviewer. He spends, 
for example, a great deal of time in ex- 
pounding the political concept of a 
“consensus.” In a kind of Platonic de- 
bate, but without change of characters, 
he argues that such a consensus exists in 
the United States today, that it does not 
exist among the people at large, much 
less among the intellectuals, that it 
would exist even if only a minority held 
it, that it lives on as a tradition within 
the Catholic community. There are 
other variations on the same theme, 
which, though they help to determine 
the precise meaning of the “consensus,” 
practically destroy its efficacy as an ar- 
gument for public assistance to students 
in Catholic schools when he attempts to 
use it as such. 

The lengthy discussions on foreign 
policy seem to be fraught with similar 
ambiguities: Soviet leadership is not 
subject to a change of heart since it 
does not even learn by experience; the 
Leninist-Stalinist doctrine of the in- 
evitability of war has been subjected to 
revision. The danger of an all-out nu- 
clear attack on the United States has 
been vastly exaggerated as long as the 
massive deterrent is sustained; regard 
must be had for the tinderbox character 
of our world in which a spark may set 
off a conflagration. “Soviet doctrine as 
a whole dictates a policy of maximum 
security and minimum risk... We 
may safely invert the Soviet propor- 
tions. Our policy should envisage a 
minimum of security and a maximum of 
risk ... It would be prudent even to 
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create situations of risk for the Soviet 
Union” (pp. 238-239). To maintain 
that our national purpose is simply sur- 
vival “indicates the depth of our politi- 
cal bankruptcy” (p. 87). “Limited nu- 
clear war may be a necessity, it must be 
made a possibility.” To say that this 
cannot be done “is to suecumb to some 
sort of determinism in human affairs” 
(p. 271). Here, however, it should be 
noted that ninety per cent of those who 
have studied this problem question the 
possibility of keeping a limited nuclear 
war from escalating. And even if they 
did not, how does all this square with 
“the Soviet threat to use atomic weap- 
ons in Europe if the French and English 
adventure in Suez were not terminated” 
(p. 259)? The antitheses, of course, are 
in part the product of what Father Mur- 
ray calls “intellectual agonies” and 
are not so harsh in their general con- 
text; still they bear a resemblance to 
the “desperate alternatives” which he 
rightly deplores (p. 266). 

One chapter is devoted to censorship, 
not an issue of particular importance 
according to the author, but important 
in that “so much bad argument gets into 
the discussion of it” (p. 158). A dis- 
tinction must be made between private 
and publie morality: the state is con- 
cerned primarily with the suppression 
of crimes and not with the prevention of 
sins. According to a Belgian authority, 
“no government has ever succeeded in 
finding a balanced policy of combating 
unhealthy sexual propaganda without 
injuring legitimate freedom or provok- 
ing other equally grave or worse disor- 
ders” (quod forsitan sit probandum). 
Capital is made of the “characteristic 
Comstockian-Protestant ignorance of 
the rules of traditional jurisprudence,” 
and a contrast is drawn between the 
strictness of Catholic doctrine with re- 
spect to lust that “appals the libertar- 
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ian” and the laxness of many Catholic 
covernments that “appals the Puritan.” 
To carry his point, Father Murray 
states that “in 1517 the number of pros- 
titutes in the city of Rome considerably 
number of married 
women,” and finds this “interesting” if 
“not indeed edifying” (p. 163); and it 
should almost certainly be added that 
it is also ‘not very true.”” Such a grave 
accusation should be supported by some 
reference to its source, but none is given. 
This type of statistic is hard to obtain; 
the nearest that I could find to it was 
a figure given by the notoriously biased 
Henry Charles Lea for a somewhat ear- 
lier period: “In 1490 it [Rome] num- 
bered 6000 public women—an enormous 
proportion for a population not exceed- 
ing 100,000” (Cambridge Modern His- 
tory 1 [Cambridge, 1907], p.672). This 
is bad enough, but certainly a much 
brighter picture than the one painted by 
Father Murray, who next contrasts the 
presumed sexual laxity at Rome during 
the sixteenth century with the rigorous 
measures taken against heresy by the 
publication of the Index. He fails to 
note, however, that this same 


surpassed the 


{oman 


Index proscribed Boceaccio’s De- 
cameron because of its “abominable er- 
and in the seventh of the Decem 
Regulae prefixed to the Index proper 
forbade absolutely “books which pro- 


fessedly deal with, narrate, or teach 


” 


rors” 


lewd and obscene things.” The wording 
of this law, which is still preserved sub- 
stantially in the Code of Cannon Law, 
is translated by Father Murray in an- 
other context as follows: “Books which 
have for their principal purpose the de- 
scription, narration, or teaching of mat- 
ter lascivious or obscene” are ipso iure 
forbidden (p. 159). The translation, 
however, hardly adequate: 
though ex professo is subject to a va- 
riety of interpretations, “principal pur- 


seems 


pose” to the best of my knowledge is not 
one of them. 

Continuing his study of contrasting 
attitudes, Father Murray thinks it puz- 
zling to the Continental European that 
the Supreme Court has declared “sac- 
rilegious” to be indefinable, “while the 
Post Office rules that Aristophanes’ Ly- 
sistrata is an obscene book” (p. 164). 
It is difficult to see how anybody could 
say that the Greek original of this work 
is not obscene. Translations will, of 
course, have to be judged according to 
the exactness of their renderings, but the 
plot itself presents some formidable 
problems: a general strike of the 
women of Athens against their hus- 
bands’ marital rights. But this is some- 
what beside the point. For years the 
Lysistrata has passed freely through 
the mails. It is even on the first-year 
reading list of the Great Books Foun- 
dation. In 1954, the Post Office Depart- 
ment did try to prevent the circulation 
of a truly objectionable edition that had 
been illustrated by Norman Lindsay, 
the high priest of Australian aestheti- 
When the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union threatened suit, the solicitor 
for the Post Office gave up the fight and 


cism. 


released the book for postal delivery. 
Father Murray believes that the or- 
dinary father and mother ought to be 
qualified to act as censors within the 
family, but he does not think that “the 
ordinary father or mother, qua such, is 
qualified to act as censor within society 
at large, or to decide what literature 
and movies may be displayed before the 
The reason for this is 
that ‘“‘society has an interest in the ar- 
tist’s freedom of expression which is 


general public.” 


not necessarily shared by the family. 
If adult standards of literature would 
be dangerous for children, a child’s 
standard of literature is rather appal- 


ling to an adult. If therefore any cen- 
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sorship is to be administered in the in- 
terest of society, the professional com- 
petence of the literary critic must play 
a role in the process” (p. 172). Here a 
distinction should perhaps be made. As 
long as American society insists that 
children be given ready access to litera- 
ture and movies of all types, and this is 
the de facto situation in the country to- 
day, then “the ordinary father or 
mother, qua such, is qualified to act as 
censor within society.” Further, the 
almost universal enthusiasm of literary 
critics for Lolita and Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover would seem to indicate that they 
above all are poorly qualified to deter- 
mine what is to “the interest of society.” 
An unsigned article, for example, in The 
[London] Times Literary Supplement 
for November 4, 1960, has this to say of 
D. H. Lawrence’s controverted work: 
“As for the passages which have been so 
much debated, the worst thing to be 
said about them is that they sometimes 
make one laugh. It is difficult to see 
how any young person could get a wrong 
idea from them The actual ‘de- 
scription of the whole act’ is done with 
great sweetness, with, moreover, many 
of the pitfalls clearly and helpfully in- 
dicated. Young persons of either sex 
are the last out of whose hands anybody 
should think of keeping this book. The 
worst it could do to them would be to 
make them a little oversolemn.” But 
whatever may be the critics’ opinions 
with respect to a particular book, since 
1957, at least, their competence at law is 
only indirect. In “Roth v. United 
States” the Supreme Court upheld the 
legality of the instructions of the orig- 
inal trial judge to the jury: “In this 
case, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
you and you alone are the exclusive 
judges of what the common conscience 
of the community is, and in determin- 
ing that conscience you are to consider 
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the community as a whole, young and 
old, educated and uneducated, the re- 
ligious and the irreligious—men, women 
and children.” (Emphasis added. See 
United States Reports 354 [1957], p. 
490.) 

The moral of all this seems to be that 
today when books that have been 
banned not only in Ireland and Spain 
but also in Canada, Australia, and in 
particular instances in Japan, England, 
and even France, can be bought at al- 
most any corner drugstore, it is high 
time that we forget the old bromide of 
American “Puritanism” and join forces 
in Opposing something more than the 
“pornography of violence” which is pro- 
posed as one of the “few areas of con- 
centration” for “the process of extra- 
legal censorship” (p. 173). Father 
Murray would certainly never make out 
a case for the more offensive novels of 
our era, but it is perhaps interesting to 
note that ten lines from his chapter on 
censorship have been cited in a minority 
opinion of the Supreme Court dealing 
with this problem. On January 23, 
1961, in what may prove to be one of 
the most critical test cases in years, : 
five to four majority of the court upheld 
the right of the Chicago Police Commis- 
sioner to examine motion pictures prior 
to granting a license for their exhibition. 
A minority opinion written by Justice 
Douglas, with Chief Justice Warren and 
Justice Black concurring, held that this 
constitutes an act of prior restraint for- 
bidden by the First Amendment. 
Among the authorities cited is Father 
Murray, the gist of the quotation being 
as follows: “Antecedently it is pre- 
sumed that a man will make morally 
and socially responsible use of his free- 
dom of expression; hence there is to be 
no prior restraint on it” (pp. 164-165). 
But this is a pretty broad assumption as 
Father Murray at least implicitly ac- 
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knowledges in his observations on the 
necessity of grace to observe integrally 
the natural law. (For the Supreme 
Court decision and the minority opin- 
ions, see “Times Film Corp. v. Chi- 
cago,’ United States Law Week 29 
[ Jan. 24, 1961], pp. 4120-33.) 

Some of the other problems of Ameri- 
can society discussed in We Hold These 
Truths are beautifully handled. In “Is 
It Basket Weaving?” for example, Fa- 
ther Murray points up America’s real 
contributions to human culture and de- 
scribes two Christian orientations: 
“One looks towards what may be called 
an eschatological humanism; the other, 
towards an incarnational humanism” 
(p. 185). With good reason he himself 
favors the latter, but he notes that “the 
choice of emphasis is one of the privi- 
leges of Christian freedom” (p. 193). 
Such a chapter, with its jewellike radi- 
ance, could hardly be improved, but if 
we are to look at the book as a whole, 
it could possibly be said that the sum 
is not quite equal to the total of its bril- 
liant parts. The reason for this is 
partly due to its unstructured character, 
partly to the admitted incompleteness 
of these “reflections,” and partly to cer- 
tain mannerisms which are not noticed 
in thirty pages but which become some- 
What apparent in three hundred. Fa- 
ther Murray writes with feeling but 
without much warmth, with wit but 
without much humor, and his lack of 
sympathy for the stupidity, cowardice, 
and knavishness of opinions other than 
his own strikes a rather discordant note 
in a work dedicated to the irenic solu- 
tion of problems of a pluralist society. 
The consequence may be that “the 
Protestant charcoal-burner,” “the neo- 
Nativist,” “the sturdy Catholic War 
veteran,’ “the barbarian in a Brooks 
Brothers suit,” “the clerks,” that is, the 
intellectuals, and the other picturesque 
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characters that parade through these 
pages and who could profit greatly from 
their wisdom may be tempted to lay 
them aside as they wait for “the full 
light of a new dialectical day” (p. 24). 
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This book, as its jacket states, is “a 
concise and readable history of the 
Catholic Church from its founding to 
the present days.” This quotation in- 
dicates one of the great merits of the 
work. The present reviewer was par- 
ticularly impressed by the fact that it 
covers so much history in so little space. 
However, even greater readability 
could have been secured by more atten- 
tion to transitions. Often a new topic 
is begun with no introduction at all. 

There are, of course, other merits. 
Here are some of them. 

The authors clear up certain miscon- 
ceptions. They point out that com- 
munism in the early Christian Church 
was confined to Jerusalem and that it 
was purely voluntary. They dispose 
of the claim that Christianity was based 
on a synthetic religion, compounded of 
oriental beliefs and Greco-Roman phi- 
losphy, by showing that the latter did 
not start until after the middle of the 
second century, while the essentials of 
Christianity had developed by the end 
of the first. 

Although interested in justifying the 
Church’s position, the authors are com- 
pletely frank. They admit that there 
is no first-century archeological evi- 
dence for St. Peter’s presence in Rome, 
unless the recent findings under St. 
Peter’s are to be so interpreted (p. 20). 
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In the case of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, they concede even 
more than is necessary (p. 199) because 
the massacre was not “ordered.’”’ The 
government planned to execute pri- 
vately a few of the Protestant leaders 
and the execution got out of hand and 
culminated in the famous massacre. 
The little book covers practically 
every phase of Church history. 
are no important omissions, though one 
wonders why the beautiful stained-glass 
windows are not included among the 


There 


characteristic features of the Gothie and 
why there is no mention of the Imitation 
of Christ, one of the most widely read 
religious works, or of the Complutensian 
Polyglot, the most scholarly Bible of 
the sixteenth century. Then, too, this 
reviewer would like to have seen a more 
positive treatment of the Catholic Ref- 
ormation and of Napoleon’s Concordat. 
The former was not only a counter-ref- 
ormation, and not even the Organic Ar- 
ticles could make the latter entirely bad. 
In fact the long-range results of the 
Concordat seem to have been mostly 
good not only in France, but in many 
other European countries. 

Unfortunately, there are numerous 
errors. Some of these are typographi- 
‘al: for instance, Kang-hi (p. 217) 
for K’ang-shi, and Caver (p. 215) for 
Claver; some wrong dates: Louis XVI 
ordered the First and Second Estates 
to join the Third Estate in the National 
Constituent Assembly on June 27, 1789, 
not on June 17 (p. 242); the revolution- 
ary calendar was adopted in October 
and November, 1793, not in August 
(pp. 243-44). 

The more serious errors consist of 
statements which are historically un- 
true. For example, the government of 
the Directory was not established by 
a coup d’état of September 4, 1795, as 
stated on page 244. There was no such 
coup d’état; the Directory was created 
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by the Constitution of 1795. Likewise, 
the Swiss Revolution of 1847—48 did not 
result in a looser type of confederation 
as suggested on page 270. The Consti- 
tution of 1848, which is still in effect, 
provided for a more highly centralized 
federal system. 

These errors detract considerably 
from the study and tempt one to ques- 
tion the historical reliability of the au- 
thors. However, the survey, as a gen- 
eral interpretation, is accurate enough. 
And even a rapid perusal will greatly in- 
crease the average reader’s knowledge 
of the Churen. 

Leo J. Wearine, Ph.D. 


St. Therese “‘Overexplicated”’? 
SPIRITUAL REALISM OF SAINT THERESE 
oF Lisizux. By R. P. Victor de la 

Vierge, O.C.D. Translated by the 

Discaleed Carmelite Nuns (The 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 

kee, Wis., 1961), pp. xiv + 159. 

$3.50. 

This reviewer used to believe that 
nobody could over-explain a poem for 
him. After reading this book he con- 
fesses to the same cruel epiphany the 
little boy experiences when he finds 
there’s no Santa Claus. A poem can 
be over-explicated because he has just 
seen it done. 

teaders of The Story of a Soul, the 
autobiography of the Little Flower, may 
not find it possible to get through this 
new book. The frequent references will 
re-awaken all the poetry of that first 
reading, but the long prose explanations 
may bore them. Readers not acquainted 
with the autobiography may get the im- 
pression that St. Therese was some kind 
of ascetic titaness. That Just is not so. 

The Little Flower of The Story of a 
Soul captivated her readers of the 1920's 
and 1930’s on the strength of her inno- 
cent and child-like love of God. The 















































“The judicious who grieve when the unskillful laugh should 
weep salt and bitter tears into their grey beards for ever think- 
ing that philosophy could be kept a secret from the fellow 
whom Aristotle called the best of all philosophers, that elusive 
but ubiquitous fellow, the man on the street.”—From Father 
Rudolf Harvey’s Preface to his Jt Stands to Reason 


It Stands to Reason 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, Jt Stands to Reason is what happens when a - 


veteran teacher sits down at leisure to discuss in layman’s terms a subject he 
knows so very intimately. Every high and practical theme in this ancient science 
of wisdom is here handled by an expert who has coaxed philosophy out of its 
pleasant abode in the ivory tower and has great fun introducing it to subway 
riders and statesmen. 


Those who are acquainted with Father Rudolf Harvey through his challenging and 
stimulating editorials in Friar magazine will welcome this volume of philosopher turned 
editor. Those who have not vel met the author of It Stands to Reason will find the 
reading of this book a delightful and rewarding experience. For this volume is not only a 
clear presentation of centuries of Scholastic philosophy, but it is written with a literary 


finesse which has a charm all its own. Though Father Harvey gives us a fine defense 


of the use of a technical vocabulary in the expression of philosophical thought, at no time 
will anyone feel that he is talking over the heads of his readers or that he has allowed 
recondile vocabulary to rule his pen... . 

This book might be described as a series of essays, all logically arranged, in which a 
philosopher discourses quite informally and arrestingly ona subject that has held his in- 
lerest over many years. For one cannot but feel that years of thought and meditation 
have gone into this volume which goes from Socrates to Maritain.—Josepu R. N. 


Price: $4.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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new Therese of Father de la Vierge has 
grown to the stature of a Teresa of 
Avila—an image not compatible with 
the “little way.” 

The new work seems to have every- 
Father 
de la Vierge of the Carmelite Monas- 
tery, Bernay (Sarthe), is unquestion- 
ably a first-class scholar and ascetical 


thing it needs to be a success. 


writer—even one of the rare ones among 
spiritual writers: he is at home with 
footnotes and the scholarly apparatus; 
he handles skillfully all the original 
manuscripts, letters, poems, the defini- 
tive biography, the Summarium of the 
Process, the Documentation of the 
Carmel of Lisieux, and the standard 
authoritative studies. 
seems competent and reads easily in the 
hands of the Disealeed Carmelite Nuns 
of Pewaukee, Wis., so that the book’s 


The translation 


failure to “come off” cannot be pointed 
in that direction. 

What Father de la Vierge has done 
is to fall into the same pitfall of many 
anthologists before him: he has trans- 
lated a poem into prose. The Story of 
a Soul, the Little Flower’s poems and 
even all the testimonials in and out of 
the records of the Processes of Canoni- 
zation, in fact, anything anybody who 
knew her ever said about the Little 
Flower—all combine to form a poem 
because this saint had that quality in 
her own speech and inspired it in others 
—inevitability of expression. This 
quality does not explicate into prose. 
And heaven forbid that this kind of 
“explicating” is a harbinger of a new 
era in which asceticism and theology 
will undergo the same belaboring of the 
obvious now being experienced in phi- 
losophy under the names of existential- 
ism and phenomonology! 

Little Therese’s own thinking and 
diction and what her contemporaries re- 
ported about her are self-explanatory. 
Any further explication seems not only 
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not necessary, but obscures the original. 
What the text of the corpus of 
Theresian literature needs is perhaps 
titling and cataloguing, but certainly 
An anthology 
with headings and without explanation 
would let the reader hear Therese di- 
rectly. She was remarkably lucid in her 


not prose explanation. 


language and meaning. 

The following passage, a typical ex- 
ample of Father de la Vierge’s method 
throughout the book, illustrates what 
happens to the translation of Therese’s 
own words into prose (p. 28): 


Therese’s ministry, like her life, is 

hidden. This does not displease her. 

She labors in silence and humility to 

unite herself to the Master, that He 

might reign in her soul and in those 
whom she directs. She knew that God 
could have done wthout her: “Why 
should I wish God to use me rather 
than another? Of what importance is 
the instrument provided He reigns 
over souls? Besides He has no need 
of anyone.” It was this detachment 
which made her a perfect instrument 
in the hands of the Divine Artist. 
May as well try to explicate “Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter” of John Keats! 

Father de la Vierge may have given 
us a clue to the motivation of his book 
“Let us admit 
that while Therese draws many souls, 
both within and without the Catholic 


when he says (p. v): 


Chureh, others are disappointed be- 
cause, In reading her, they experience 
uneasiness over what seems to be a 
diluted Christianity.” This may ex- 
plain why he urges readers to begin to 
look upon the Little Flower as a power- 
ful and almost infallible teacher and 
the spiritual life. The 
sweet-looking Sister with an armful of 


“doctor” of 


roses and heart full of supernatural love 
and knowledge flowing from the unim- 
peded action of the supernatural virtues 
and the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, rather 
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than from any natural gifts, training or 
reading, must go. 

But was not hers more a charismatic 
than a dialectical asceticism? And her 
‘little way” to the love of God taught 
her by the Holy Ghost alone?) And may 
not her grace have been given to teach 
certain souls for whom the “little way” 
strikes a responsive chord in a kind of 
spiritual “recognition” which  corre- 
sponds to some grace already present in 
their souls by gift also of the Holy 
Ghost? The knowledge of the saints is 
preeminently the knowledge of the aver- 
age Catholice—from faith and not rea- 
son. 

Perhaps this new image of St. Therese 
is the one the Holy Ghost wants to pre- 
sent to souls today; perhaps this is an- 
other expression of the demand being 
heard in some quarters for more “epic” 
heroes of asceticism of the stripe of de 
Foucauld; perhaps Father de la Vierge 
is right as religion. 

Clients of the saint of Love who cut 
their spiritual teeth on admiration and 
imitation of the “little way” free from 
the excitement and enthusiasms of ver- 
bal inspiration and_ the 
heroics of “total commitment,” will 


elamorous 


take some convincing. 
Josern A. Lauritis, C.S.Sp., Ph.D. 


Spiritual Quarterly 


Tue Way. Volume I, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1961). Published by The Month, 
31 Farm Street, London W 1. 86 pp., 
$5.00 per vear. 

This is the first issue of a new quar- 
terly review of Christian spirituality, 
edited by Jesuits in London but inter- 
national in scope insofar as it is beamed 
to all English-speaking countries. The 
contents of this first number fall into 
two divisions: 1) editorials explaining 
the scope of the new periodical, and 2) 
articles and features which develop the 
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theme of the first issue: living the 
Christian life in the Lenten season. A 
résumé of these contents will reveal the 
nature of The Way. 

A two-page introduction explains 
that Christ Himself is the Way. The 
Church, ever striving to lead the faith- 
ful to participate more richly in His 
life as He extends Himself through time 
in His mystical body, constantly re- 
molds the patterns of her spiritual 
teaching to fit the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the present. In editorials, 
after this setting of the stage, Father 
Martin C. D’Arcy treats of “Modern 


Spirituality,” and Fathers P. Crane, 


S. Abbott, and J. P. Gleeson expound 
the opportunities lying before pastors, 
teachers, and writers respectively in 
England, the United States, and 
Australia. 

Father D’Arcy reminisces that since 
1900 a marked shift of emphasis has oc- 
curred in spiritual direction. Formerly 
so much attention was given in semi- 
naries to the controversies about actual 
grace that sanetifying grace was not 
made attractive. The reasons stem 
irom history. The post-reformation 
Chureh had to shore up discipline and 
organization, and to prevent individual 
Catholics from falling into heresy. 
Consequently counter-reformation spir- 
ituality stressed perfection of the indi- 
vidual person through practice of the 
“active virtues” and active prayer. 
But the modern emphasis has shifted to 
sanctifying grace as a life to be lived to 
the full, to a more active participation 
in the corporate life of the Church, and 
to contemplative prayer which is now 
better understood. Father Crane thinks 
that Catholies in present-day England 
have hitherto viewed their Faith largely 
as a discipline to which they should 
remain loyal no matter what the cost. 
But now many young Catholics, such as 
those in the new organizations of Catho- 
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lic Action, are seeking depth in their 
knowledge and practice of the spiritual 
life. The opportunity of the Church is 
to produce priests and sisters who will 
stress Catholicism as a life and a wor- 
ship more than as a code. Father Ab- 
bott acknowledges a secularistic trend 
in public and private morality in the 
United States (as elsewhere). But be- 
neath the surface are stirrings of a tre- 
mendous vitality of American Catholic 
life and culture. These healthy forces 
should receive guidance and encourage- 
ment now to enable the Church to ex- 
her the 
nation’s educational, economic, and po- 
litical institutions. Father 
finds that Catholics in Australia con- 


ercise proper influence on 


Gleeson 


front the problem of putting a Catholic 
leaven into a country which is rapidly 
expanding because of modern industrial 
productivity. They must develop a 
attitude the material 
world and use it in such a manner that 
it yields greater glory to God. Hence 
the Church must make a major effort to 
create in the laity a strong desire for 
sanctity, a personal consecration to God 
through the Chureh which will bring 
a Wise control and use of the abundantly 
available perfections of creation. In 
particular, the Church must somehow 
cause this outlook to penetrate into the 
university environment; for from the 
universities will come the future leaders 


right toward 


in statesmanship, professions, and mani- 
fold enterprises. 

Among the articles which develop the 
theme of how to live the Christian life 
well in Lent amid the circumstances of 
the modern world, Father J. L. Me- 
Kenzie, author of The Two Edged 
Sword, has given us a literary and fas- 
cinating article, “Into the Desert.” The 
Hebrews lived and travelled “in a desert 
land, a howling wilderness waste” which 
kept them aware that death is always at 


hand. Here occurred those encounters 
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with God through which He revealed 
His will to save man if only he will re- 
pent from his sins. In Lent we too must 
enter the desert to find salvation and 
life. In “Spiritual Stamina” Father J. 
Walsh gives constructive suggestions 
about how to vanquish “the noon-day 
devil,” acedia, a boredom which gener- 
ates distaste for the things of God. It 
arises from a variety of causes; but 
whatever the cause, the Church con- 
stantly returns to the task of re-forma- 
tion, by calling on us to share Christ’s 
sufferings in order to participate in His 
resurrection. Spiritual stamina is the 
effective power of the divine life within 
us, enabling us to carry on joyfully be- 
cause of our union with Christ. Father 
D. O'Sullivan has written a series of 
meditations on the Gospels of the First 
Week in Lent, portraying how they 
teach us “to become dead to our sins and 
live for holiness” (I Peter 2, 24). In 
“Lenten Penance” Father W. Yeomans 
explains how penance is, above all, a 
change of heart, an interior renewal. 
It is not inspired chiefly by desire of 
self-control, but is a detestation of the 
disorder of sin in order to acheive our 
glorification in the resurrection. 
Besides these editorials and articles 
there are supporting features which will 
appear regularly: Texts from the 
Fathers, a Meditation, a Spiritual Vo- 
cabulary explaining words often imper- 
feetly understood. Piety, mercy, abne- 
gation, mortification, and renunciation 
are the terms briefly treated. 
GrorRGE FE. GANss 
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Housekeepers—Lord bless ’em! 


I. a trite quip (whose want of humor is exceeded only by its 
truth): “It’s easier to get an assistant than a housekeeper.” And that explains, of | 
course, the greater deference some pastors seem to show toward the ménagére 
than toward the assistant. Generally speaking, these devoted souls deserve all 
the gratitude and modest temporal rewards they receive—to say nothing of their 
place in heaven next to the holy women who followed our Lord from Galilee to 
help Him and His first priests in the sacred ministry. 

But no matter how divinely she may poach an egg or how meticulous her 
dusting, an ancilla who has developed an exaggerated idea of her own importance 
and so in her dealings with parishioners (or even with priests) regularly reminds 
one of a Mother Abbess of some ancient joint monastery—this lady has pretty well 
outlived her real value in the parochial organization. 

No business office, no store, no professional reception desk will ever retain 
an officious woman or salesgirl who is waspish with customers or clients, no matter 
how justified she may apparently be. They are all expected to “grin and bear it.” 
A rectory, as a rule, has its visitors at its mercy since they come there in need of 
some service. And this is all the more reason for visitors to be on the receiving 
end of graciousness, never of surliness. 

A rectory housekeeper whose duties include answering the phone or the door 
should be convinced that she isn’t at the rectory exclusively for the convenience 
of the priests, who aren’t there themselves for their own convenience. She is, in 
her way, a subordinate member of a team that exists to help people and to attract 
them to the Faith. Nowadays the faithful are less ready than before to make 
allowance for sacerdotal brusqueness; they will make no allowance for womanly 
pique emanating from the rectory. They expect correct service, and they resent 
unkindness, impoliteness, or an overbearing attitude. A pleasant “Hello” over 
the phone, a friendly greeting at the door (even to salesmen), ladylike courtesy— 





these things are of immense assistance to priests in their work. These things 
create good will that often prevents uncalled-for remarks that can easily hamper } { 
a priest’s success in the Lord. 
We hear and read a great deal about workshops for the 
lay apostolate; Cana Conferences; summer schools of Catholic | 


Action; retreats for specific classes of the faithful. It is prob- 
ably wildly utopian even to propose it—the idea isn’t original— 
but why not have a yearly “Week’s Institute for Rectory House- 
keepers”? It might help to impress these dear adjutants with 
their true role in the Church and their great opportunity to 
advance God’s Kingdom on earth. Well, one can dream, 
can't he? 

AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 

Editor 











Announcing... the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 








How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 


financing. It is an ‘all inclusive’ plan 


that enables vou to: 
¢ Meet operating costs 
¢ Amortize parish debt 
¢ Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiscal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances — to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 
need for “crash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently overan extended period.” 


Another pastor said, ‘After eight years, 
I felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F’/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 


FOLEY .wdicciales Jne. 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi 5-O770 





“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects”’ 
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Paul Gustave Dore’ 


O > occ expression of faith and devotion . . . inward solace for the troubled 
and the needy, Will & Baumer Vigil Lights * constantly invite the faithful to acts of supplication and minor sacrifice. 
They rekindle sparks of hope and strength in the hearts of weary pilgrims toiling up some personal Calvary. And they 
prove again and again to financially-burdened pastors that the mites of the many frequently equal the beneficences 
of the few. Vigil Lights available in tapered or straight designs ranging in burning time from 2 to 24 hours. 


*Made exclusively by Will & Baumer, 
Vigil Light is a registered trade name 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., INC. S. 
a he ar eee PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN ae 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ca the 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL BY APPOINTMENT N ' 7 





